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AMONGST OURSELVES 


THE LiGuoRIAN enters upon its 22nd year. . . . Twenty-two 
years of scattering the seed of the good word on the soil of human 
hearts. . . . Twenty-two years of trying to feel with our fellow 
human beings ; to rejoice with them, to know sorrow with them, to 
bring a little light where there was darkness . . . a little hope 
where there was despair . . . a little joy and peace where too 
much of bitterness and pain had been before. . . . We hope the 
striving of those years has borne — oe 

* * 


Another year begins. May it bring us sympathy and under- 
standing . . . strength and patience and inspiration . .. a 
greater love of all — that we may not count the cost where there 
is good within our powers to perform. . . . May the grace of 
God be with our efforts, that the strength of God may accompany 
each winged word... . 

* * & 

Another year begins for all our readers. . . . Within its span 
are destinies entwined. Some of us, many of us, left alone, might 
sadly foil the great plan of the Designer Infinite in our regard. ... 
But with help from friends, with a word of warning or encourage- 
ment or counsel, with the prayers of friends upholding us, — the 
ear Year shall be blessed with achievement and fulfillment under 

od. 


To this end we pray our New Year’s wish for all our readers 
and friends! 





—x 
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A Carol of the Christ 


The rich had their homes that winter night 
And the poor had their warm hearth’s ruddy light — 
But the aged man and the Maiden fair — 
They found no place to lodge them there 
And quit the city gate. 


“No room in the inn,” the keeper said, 
The door was barred. — Their pathway led 
By a dark rough road to a cattle shed, 
And there with a little straw for bed 
They found their home that night. 


Oh, the shed was cold as cold could be 
(For the wind outside blew bitterly) 
There was only a battered wall and door, 
And a broken roof and a mouldy floor, 

And beasts looked out their stalls. 


It was only a shed that housed these Guests, 
But o’ershadowed by Angels did Mary rest 

Till midnight fell— when dazzling bright, 
The cave was flooded with sudden light — 
The Infant God was born. 

* * * 

He who across chaotic night 
Let stream the floods of primal light; 

Who poised upon His Fingers three 
The bulk of all the worlds that be; 

The God of Might and Power and Awe 
Is laid upon a little straw — 

The Babe of Bethlehem. 


Oh God, who came unto a shed 
And in a manger found Thy bed, 
Thy warmth in cattles’ breath: 
Oh, make our hearts this Christmas night 
Thy Bethlehem, and fill with light 
Their cold unfeeling depths. 
—R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 

















Father Tim Casey 
THE MAKING OF SAINTS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“Father Tim, remember what you were telling me during our talk 
on the train Christmas Eve?” said Lawrence Dwyer. 

“We talk so much, Larry, you must not expect me to remember 
everything I tell you. Leave that to the recording angel who, they say, 
takes down every idle word.” . 

“No, but this was about sanctifying grace—our divine adoption— 
how God engrafts into our souls a new life, a supernatural life that 
makes us participators in His divinity, so that He can really and 
truly adopt us as His sons.” 

“Yes, now I remember, Larry.” 

“You know, Father Tim, I think I understood some of what you 
were saying. It—it kind of—well, it opens up a new view that is pretty 
grand if a fellow had the courage to follow through. I was wondering 
—you'll think I’m batty, Father—I was wondering if I couldn’t get a 
New Year’s resolution out of that, the kind of resolution that would 
make a worth-while Christian out of me.” 

“Why not, Larry? That thought is the bed-rock of Christian life.” 

“But I have a difficulty. You said Christ is the First-Born among 
many brethren; then you said Christ is the only-Begotten Son of the 
Father—” 

“Christ,” the priest explained, “is the First-Born among many 
brethren because He was born into this world to make us His brothers, 
that we might, with Him, share the glory of the sons of God forever. 
Christ is the Only Son of God because He alone is begotten of the 
Father from all eternity——God of God, light of light, true God of true 
God, begotten not made, consubstantial with the Father. Christ is the 
only Son of God also for another reason. I want you to follow closely 
while I explain it.” 

“TI am following as closely as I can, Father Tim.” 

“Though we are sons of God, Christ is nevertheless God’s only Son. 
Why? Because we are all one in Christ. Because it is in Him that we 
are adopted as sons of God; it is in Him that we live as sons of God. 
Though, as persons, we are distinct from Him, in number, we sons of 
God are one with Him—so that in the divine thought, in the deepest, 
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mysterious reality there is but one Son.. The powerful love of the 
divine Father should rest on an object worthy of itself. It rests on the 
divine Son, in fact, we might say it rests only on the divine Son. But 
in resting on Him, it rests also on us, who are one, in number, with 
Him. We are loved by God with the same love with which He loves His 
Only Begotten divine Son.” 

“Father Tim, that is a strong statement.” 


“God’s magnificent dealings with men demand strong statements. 
Strong men have made these statements. St. Methodius says: ‘God 
calls all men to become holy in one perfect Man. The ‘Son of God is 
one... . And so we all desire to become one Man, perfect and heavenly.’ 
St. Augustine makes the same strong statement again and again. For 
example: ‘All men in Christ are but one Man, and the unity of Chris- 
tians makes but one Man... . Christians, with their Head, constitute 
but one Christ. Do not say that He is one and we are a multitude, but 
that we, the multitude, are one in Him. There is therefore but one 
Man, Christ, head and body.’ These saints are but repeating the strong 
statements of St. Paul: ‘For as many of you as have been baptized in 
Christ have put on Christ ... for you are all one in Christ Jesus.’ And 
again he says: ‘Until we all arrive, through unity of faith and knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect Man according to the age of the ful- 
ness of Christ!’ 


“This union, the unity of Christ and Christians, as Father Salet so 
well explains in the Nouvelle Revue Theologique,” the priest continued, 
“forms one mysterious body of which Christ is always and everywhere 
the Head. When Christ became Man He was not placed in juxtaposition 
to the rest of men; it was not the divine intention that there should 





Are you looking for a good 
practical resolve for 1936? 
Something that you can bite in- 
to and hold on to? How about 
planning a reading course for 
yourself this year? Not too ex- 
tensive or formidable,— perhaps 
just three or four solid books 
that you will read and digest, 
like Adam’s Spirit of Catholic- 
ism or Goodier’s Life of Christ 
or Grimaud’s “My Mass.” The 
editors of THE LicuoriaNn will 
gladly act as advisors to readers 
who wish to write for help in 
selecting books for 1936 reading. 











merely be among men another man, even 
a perfect Man, the Man-God. God- 
made-Man is not a Man in the midst 
of humanity but a Man who carries all 
humanity, not merely a unity among the 


‘multitude but the unity of the multitude. 


“Thus every one of the actions He 
began in His physical body during those 
thirty-three years in Palestine is an ac- 
tion carried on by His whole mystical 
body down through the ages. He, the 
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Redeemer, saw the Redemption in all its ramifications throughout fu- 
ture years; He saw each one of us, the redeemed; He saw each one of 
us and each moment of our existence. He, during His earthly life, 
endured our sufferings, bore our weaknesses, sorrowed in our loneliness, 
agonized in our death struggles, and merited for us the grace to con- 
tinue, to prolong, to expand His own mystical life. Therefore every 
Christian child is continuing, prolonging the life of the Christ Child 
in the house of Nazareth; every Christian adult is developing, extend- 
ing the activity of the grown-up Christ. 

“Christ ate and slept, Christ conversed and took recreation, Christ 
worked and suffered and prayed, sorrowed for sin, did penance for sin, 
while in His mortal body, as a beginning, a consecration of how He 
would eat and sleep, converse and take recreation, work and suffer 
and pray and do penance in His mystical body. The great, immense, 
all-present, eternal God did not become Man just to live thirty-three 
short years in a small district of a few hundred square miles and then 
leave the world. Such a rdle would have been too restricted for His 
limitless greatness. He became Man to live everywhere and always, 
wherever humanity would éxist. When I, a Christian, one with Christ by 
sanctifying grace, eat and sleep, talk and play, work and suffer, it is 
Christ that eats and sleeps, talks and relaxes, works and suffers in me. 
Christ rules in me. My desires, my ideals, my sentiments, my strivings, 
my sufferings, my activities, are not mine but Christ’s. With St. Paul: 
‘For me, to live is Christ. . . . I live, now, not I; Christ liveth in me.’ ” 

“But, Father Tim,” Dwyer had a difficulty, “when I am doing things 
Christ does not like—things of which Christ cannot be the author? 
What then?” 

“Ah, that is strangling Christ—that is smothering the life of Christ 
in your soul—that is, as St. Paul says, crucifying Christ anew—that 
is sin!!! From this very case you see the enormity of sin. Whenever 
a Christian eats or drinks or works or plays in a way that cannot be 
attributed to Christ, whenever a Christian has sentiments, desires, am- 
bitions, intentions, ideals, that cannot be attributed to Christ, he is 
forcibly interfering with the life of Christ, he is obstructing the uni- 
versal, age-enduring, redemptive action of Christ. He is no longer 
God’s son, directed solely, exclusively, through Christ, to God the 
Father. He is directed towards self—a self divorced from God, he 
makes his own proper ego a God the Father unto himself. He repeats 
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the treason of Lucifer: ‘I will not serve!!! I will set my throne above 
the stars!!!” 

“Why, Father Tim, that doctrine of oneness with Christ does not 
leave any room at all for me. Everything is His. I cannot do anything. 
I cannot indulge in a little vanity, a little laziness, a little backbiting, a 
little spite, a little deceit, a little sensuality, a little selfishness. I should 
be opposing, obstructing Christ Himself, His very life and redemp- 
tion. Why, Father, that is—that is—” 

“That, Lawrence Dwyer, is Christian life.” 

“Ha, Christian life is no gentle parlor game. It’s a man’s job. It is 
a serious matter.” 

“It is a serious matter to be loved by an Almighty Lover—to be 
redeemed by the death of a God-Man—to be made a participator in 
the divine nature—be one with Christ—to be God’s own son. Aye, you 
may well say so, Christian life is a serious matter.” 


“T see right there where I have a New Year’s resolution that is a 
resolution—to lead the Christian life. Tell me, Father, how can I 
formulate it?” 

“T know of a man who took that same point for his resolutions—a 
good many centuries ago. A man by the name of Anselm. It made a 
saint of him. St. Anselm formulated the resolution something like this: 
You are the body of Christ; treat that body and its members with the 
honor that is their due. Your eyes are the eyes of Christ; would you 
turn those eyes away from the Eternal Truth to study nonsense and 
falsehood? Your lips are the lips of Christ; would you open those lips 
—I dare not say for indecency or calumny—but would you open for 
idle talk those lips consecrated to the service of God and the edification 
of your fellows? Rule with supreme diligence and deep respect all your 
senses and all your members, since it is Christ Himself who acts 
through them.” 

“Father Tim, this doctrine alone is enough to make a saint of any 
man that knows and ponders it. What a pity we all cannot master the 
theology books that explain it.” 

“Theology books have nothing to do with it. You know Jerry the 
Cobbler. Jerry never had a theology book in his hands. But Jerry the 
Cobbler has faith and love that could move mountains; he has the light 
of the Holy Spirit given to every man that knows and loves God. Jerry 
the Cobbler is up every morning at five for Mass and Communion, 
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during the day he makes as many ejaculations as he drives pegs in 
boots, he sees and welcomes the will of God in his daily sufferings, he 
has a heart full of mercy and kindness for all men. Christ lives and 
acts in him as truly as in the greatest Doctor of Theology. Thus every 
action of Jerry the Cobbler is noble and grand, far-reaching and uni- 


versal, for it is a continuation, a prolonging of the divine redemptive 
work of Christ,” said Father Casey. 





The Sisters of Charity care for the only leper colony in the 


United States at Carville, Louisiana, where some 350 lepers are 
confined. 


The strangest, yet most active American Legion Post in the 
world is at this same leper colony at Carville, Louisiana. It has a 
personnel of 23 World War Veterans and holds a meeting every 
day. It also provides and organizes sports and entertainments for 
and among the lepers of the colony. 


A Novitiate for Negro boys and young men, who wish to be- 


come Lay Brothers, has been opened by the Society 
of the Divine Word. 


Odds and Ends ft 


The utility of the X-Ray, so important in the 
science of medicine, has made itself felt in other 
fields. The X-Ray played an important role in the 
testing of many of the castings used in the construction of the 
gigantic Boulder Dam. Even the Pipe Industry has resorted to 
the X-Ray in the production of flawless pipe bowls. Experiments 
are now being conducted with the X-Ray in an endeavor to pro- 
duce tropical fruits in Northern climates. 


— 


17,000 native boys and young men are now being trained for the 
priesthood in nearly 300 Seminaries scattered throughout the 
Foreign Mission Lands. 














= 
Australia, with an area of 2,974,581 square miles, still remains 
unsurveyed to the extent of 2,000,000 square miles. The true course 
of many a river and the correct position of certain mountain 
ranges cannot be accurately shown on any map of the continent. 
At Richmond, Indiana, funeral services for three converts, who 
embraced Catholicism on their deathbeds, were held within a few 


days of each other. All of the conversions took place in St. 
Andrew’s Parish. 


—™ 
The manuscript for Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi” was 
the first book to be written with a typewriter. 


—= 


China has more than 1,500 native priests and Indo-Chrina 
has 1,200 native clergy. Indo-China with a missionary force 
of 6,500 is second only to France among the nations of the 
world in supplying forces for the Missions. 











Love In Green Pastures 
D. J. Corrigan, C.Ss.R. 


The scene was the Last Supper: the 
oe Gate ene aaien Central Figure, our Divine Saviour, 
problem of the negroes. The | Who, about to die, had just bequeathed 
een ee to the Apostles His dearest legacy in the 

sacrament of our altars. Then while 

they were all bent in happy rapture over their first Holy Communion, 

He had delivered to them His last, all important instruction, and finally 

He prayed for them, one of the most beautiful, soul-stirring prayers 

that ever came from His sacred lips, in the course of which He said: 

And not for My Apostles only do I pray, but for them 
all who through their word shall believe in Me; 

That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and 
I in Thee; that they may also be one in us. 

Now, down on Papin Street, St. Louis, a little band of courageous 
consecrated women are doing all in their might to fulfill this prayer 
of Christ. Good Samaritans you could call them, binding up the wounds 
and pouring oil on the hurts of an unfortunate race that has long 
been waylaid by a ruthless modern civilization in its quest of personal 
gain and power. Of course, these Sisters, outwardly at least, are merely 
carrying out their vowed commission to nurse the sick, but to their 
poor, underprivileged patients they are veritable angels of mercy who 
by their devotion and self-sacrifice have found a way through the ills 
of the flesh to the abandoned soul of the colored man. Oh yes, their 
labor is hard and disagreeable at times; but it is generously and cheer- 
fully given by hearts that are filled with a Christ-like love for God’s 
little ones of earth. Through their truly Christian ministrations the 
Catholic negro is proudly and gratefully beginning to comprehend that 
he belongs to a spiritual organization that really cares for him, while 
many a non-Catholic colored person is coming to find out for the 


first time that there is a Catholic Church. 
* * x 











Would that they were all one! A colored man is dying, one of the 
few Catholics of the hospital, and the chaplain is summoned to ad- 
minister the last sacraments and blessing. This sacred duty done, he 
starts down the corridor, when a plump, benevolent, Mammy comes 
rushing out and says: 
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“Fathah, they’s a man in heah who would like to talk to you.” 

I enter the room, and there sitting up in bed is a tall gaunt fellow 
of sixty or so, with iron gray hair topping a countenance as cheerful as 
it is black. Everyone knows him to be a sincere old Baptist, who can 
quote the Bible by the yard, telling in a deep bass voice of the days 
“when salvation is goin’ to be heah, and the fiel’s of the earth are goin’ 
to grow such wheat and corn as nebbah befo’, all fo’ the elect of God.” 
I wait now to hear what he will say. 

“Fathah, I jes’ heard that you made a motion ovah the man in the 
nex’ room, that brought him some ease. Could you make that same 
motion ovah me?” 

: -* & 


The next day the old patient is feeling so much better that he has 
forsaken -his bed for a chair. His young companion of the room has 
just asked : 

“Fathah, I been readin’ dis Catholic book (Catechism) an’ I got 
a big question. Could you ’splain it to me?” 

“Certainly. I’ll be glad to.” 

“Supposin’ now I had committed murdah. Does that mean that I 
could nevah get to heaven?” 

This calls for an explanation of the forgiveness of sin and, in answer 
to the boy’s questions, of other doctrines of our Faith. Throughout this 
exposition I notice that our Baptist friend is all eyes and ears, and 
consequently am not surprised when with a wide amicable grin he 
breaks into the conversation. 

“They’s one thing I can’t understan’ about you fellahs.” 

“What is it?” 

“How you all can get along widout a wife.” 

“Well, it is not so hard; at least, I don’t find it so hard.” It is my 
turn to smile now. 

“Well, mebbe so, mebbe so,” he rejoins, very seriously. “My wife’s 
been daid now about ten yeahs, an’ I can’t say I’se felt any lusts of the 
flesh to speak of.” 

“Then, too,” I offer, “the grace of Ged helps a Priest.” 

“Yas, Fathah,” he replies, with all the sincerity of his soul, “I 
can jus’ see that you’se full of the grace of God.” 

* * * 


Edna has just been rolled in on a wheel chair. Evidently about 
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seventy years of age, she enters the hospital with resignation and sorrow 
written all over her kindly old face. There is a white lady with her. 
Later I learn it to be a fact and that the new patient has been her faith- 
ful servant for more than thirty years. 

“She is not a Catholic, Father, but she is a very good old lady. 
Go in and pray with her every day and she will appreciate it so much.” 

On the morrow I make an appearance in the old lady’s room. “How 
are you feeling today, Edna?” 

Slowly she raises her right arm. “Oh, it hurts so much.” 

“Well, that’s too bad.” Then after a few comforting words and a 
blessing I say to her, “You won’t forget now to offer up all this pain to 
Jesus and say a little prayer during the day, will you, Edna?” 

With a look of reproach she glances up and then replies in deep, 
slow tones, “Fathah, you don’ have to tell me that. I been prayin’ fo’ 
fifty yeahs.” 

* oo 


“Becky” is a little tot of four years who has wedged her way into 
the heart of every Sister, doctor, and nurse in the hospital. When two 
years old, she decided that in a bottle of lye she had discovered a 
new and delectable form of drink, but found to her innocent sorrow 
that she had swallowed fire instead. In consequence, every two weeks 
now brings Rebecca back to the institution for treatment. Upon her 
arrival she claps her hands in glee and informs everyone that she has 
“come home.” Each new addition to the children’s ward receives a 
hearty welcome from “Becky,” and she dries up the tears of the new- 
comer with the assurance: “It is very nice here; you get a bath every 
day.” Not long ago Rebecca’s twenty one year old mother died here, 
leaving her and a younger brother orphans. “Becky” now tells us that 
“Mamma Willie Mae” has gone to heaven, but that she herself does 
not want to go just yet.” 

* * x 

“Hello, Fathah. I likes to talk to Cath’lics. Most of our people 
do. But you folks ought to do mo’ fo’ them, build mo’ churches. You 
see, I’m a Protestant minister. Jus’ now, though, I’m out of a job.” 

Somewhat exasperating is this round, woolly preacher, always claim- 
ing comradeship of the cloth. He is a bother to the doctors, too, until 
one of these, in response to his many calls for medicine and attention, 
determines to concoct a harmless but extremely bitter drink. 
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Then one day speaks this minister of the Gospel: “Fathah, you 
heah a lot "bout atheists nowadays. Just what is meant by that word 
atheist?” 

* * * 


That they may all be one in Us! The following are the words of a 
clever young interne, non-Catholic, but with favorable leanings to- 
ward the Church: “But, Sister, think of it: there would be only one 
Catholic church in the city that I could enter with any feeling of 
security. That is one thing about the Catholic Faith I cannot under- 
stand. If I should go into most of the Catholic churches here, I would 
be either asked to move or made to feel so uncomfortable that I would 
not want to go back. Why, there are Protestant churches all over the 
city where I can go and always be welcome.” 

Needless to say, this statement overwhelms the poor Sister. And 
we in our smug security and seemingly pharisaical righteousness may 
point forever to an irremediable social situation; but the fact remains 
that this is not only the bitterest pill that our colored Catholics have to 
swallow but also the stumbling block which makes of our universal 
Faith a mockery to many a non-Catholic negro! Can the wisest moral- 
ist in the world explain it away? | 

Yet there are hopes. I have in mind a large city parish, partly 
overrun by the colored, but still a stronghold for the white of the fold. 
The Catholic negroes love to come to this venerable edifice, because, 
as several have told me, “It is the only regular Catholic church in which 
we feel at home.” Not long ago at an ushers’ meeting one member, 
chagrined almost to the point of anger at the depreciation of his prop- 
erty because of the invasion of the dusky folk, rather thunderously pro- 
posed that the colored be segregated to a certain block of pews in the 
rear. Almost immediately every other usher voted him down, —a dis- 
play of faith, thank God, that was as truly Catholic in its generosity as 
in its fairness. In the words of one of the ushers: “They have souls, 
and they have just as much right in front of the altar as we have.” 

* * * 


But let us get back to the hospital. “Yas, Sistah, I’se been all ovah 
the country. When I was a little girl, I was a slave, an’ I remembah 
bein’ put up fo’ sale with others, and bein’ driven like a herd of cattle 
from one place to another.” 


As you may surmise, the speaker is a very ancient woman. Not 
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more than a month ago she hobbled into the hospital, clad in a cheap, 
lawn-floral dress, a stiffly starched gingham apron and an old black 
shawl which partly concealed her snowy white hair. With her she 
brought a worn, dark valise, which contained all her earthly possessions, 
the most treasured of these being her snuff box and three large boxes 
of tobacco. The history of her life is indeed pathetic; and now in the 
sunset of her years she is alone, penniless, and a victim of a loathe- 
some malady. 

As time wears on and her condition grows worse, the Sisters and 
nurses are untiring in their efforts to procure every comfort for the 
poor sufferer. “Deah Sistah, nevah befo’ has anyone been so kind to 
me as you are.” 

In some portions of the human globe there are self-centered, narrow 
minded, supposedly civilized creatures who advocate that such a world’s 
unfortunate be quietly put out of her misery. Useless they would call 
her. Useless? Well, perhaps, in the scale of a primitive savagery or 
of an earthly materialism such as infests the world today. But if there 
were no misery, there could be no real kindness; if no kindness, then 
no heartfelt gratitude. And from a purely natural viewpoint, what 
would there be worth while in the world without kindness and gratitude? 

The sympathetic words, the gentle service, the little acts of thought- 
fulness by the Sisters have no great difficulty in touching the heart of 
the former slave. One day she asks, “Sistah, will you please teach me 
to pray?” More than eighty years, and she has never learned the power 
and consolaton of prayer! 

A few weeks later she asks for Baptism, and amid visible mani- 
festations of joy receives her First Holy Communion; but evidently 
the Prince of Darkness is displeased with this turn of events, for Sister, 
coming into the room, finds her in a restless state of mind and quarrel- 
ing with Martin Luther, who, she says, is trying to persuade her to 
leave her new found Faith. On the next First Friday the patient, 
blessed and anointed, fortified with Holy Viaticum, with the names 
of “Jesus, Mary, Joseph” on her lips peacefully slips into eternity to a 
new and happier life. 

* * * 


During the summer, in the absence of students on their holidays, 
the nurses have come out to the seminary grounds for a picnic. Even 
in such a common occurrence as a well deserved outing these Catholic 
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girls must face that ever threatening shadow: the closed door. But on 
this day they are happy to find a welcome. 

Then while most of them are forgetting all serious cares, as only the 
colored can, in frolic and play, a few of the nurses with their Sister 
stroll down the winding path that leads to grove and cemetery, at the 
entrance of which stands a statue of Saint Joseph. 

The Sister remarks, “That statue is very appropriate before the 
cemetery.” 

“Yes,” I answer. “He’s the patron of a happy death.” 

In the meantime one of the girls has murmured something and 
upon being urged to repeat it stammeringly and blushingly declares, “I 
pray to St. Joseph every day for a good husband.” 

Dreams! Yes, these colored girls have them, — romantic dreams of 
all the finer and better things of life, — dreams of security, culture and 
respectability, — dreams of a home, motherhood and love, — dreams 
even of the higher way of self-sacrifice and goodness within the con- 
vent walls. But how often, amid the merciless realities of their perilous 
lives, must they stand by helpless and watch their phantom castles go 
tumbling down in ruins! 

I once heard a Catholic white doctor make this remark: ““You know, 
I tremble every time I think of the terrible responsibility that God has 
placed upon me in my children. When we were young we did not have 
to go through a third of the dangers and temptations which I know my 
girls and boys will have to face.” If this is true of the more privileged 
Catholic boy or girl, what of the poor negro maiden, much less bounti- 
fully supplied with the helps of faith, pitilessly surrounded by enticing 
snares and pitfalls at almost every turn? 

If ever a less fortunate member of the Mystical Body of Christ 
needed the encouragement and cooperation of others, it is certainly 
the Catholic colored girl of today. Industrious, she wants the benefit of 
higher education ; but where to find it? In Catholic schools or colleges? 
With singular exceptions, these do not exist for the negro girl. For 
want of anything better, she is forced into the state institutions, out 
of which she so often emerges a heart-rending shade of her former 
self, a moral and sometimes a physical wreck! Naturally pleasure lov- 
ing, she yearns for all the rightful enjoyments of youth; but again, 
where to pick the sort that will not taint her soul? The few theatres 
that she may enter are often unfit buildings for a Catholic girl; dance 
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halls and other public places of amusement frequently do not even make 
a pretence at innocence; forms of athletic recreation, so valuable as 
absorbents of the excess energies of adolescent years, are generally for- 
bidden her because of expense or race; companionship, particularly with 
the opposite sex, is very often for her only an extremely dangerous 
occasion of sin! By instinct and selection a homemaker, she longs for 
the boy to whom she can safely entrust herself and her future; but 
again, where is he to be found? Of a people that have never been taught 
the sanctity and the permanency of the marriage tie, the Catholic 
colored girl steps into matrimony at serious risk to her happiness here 
and hereafter. Fifty to one, she will meet up with a non-Catholic man, 
with all the consequent evils of a marriage that is mixed. Add to this 
the fact, that of all God’s children she is the least prepared by educa- 
tion and religious encouragement and inheritance of Faith to combat all 
these dangers! 

The only remedy to the situation is Jove,—love of the kind that 
our Saviour wishes us all to have for one other, especially for the 
afflicted, — love that will impel us to welcome these children of God 
to our Catholic hearts as brothers and sisters in Christ, —love that 
will help them build churches and establish the parochial and social en- 
couragement they need for salvation, — love that will make us all, re- 
gardless of the superficialities of race or color, truly one with Christ in 
His Father. 


EXCLUSIVE 


A negro is said to have complained one day to the Lord that time 
after time he had tried in vain to get into a certain fashionable Church. 

“Never mind, Sambo,” answered He, “for years I have been trying 
to get into that Church myself.” 


COURTESY 


In a train in which Fr. Vaughan was traveling, a passenger has 
exasperated the whole carriageful by his incessant and idle conversa- 
tion. 

When he dismounted, Fr. Vaughan put his head out of the window. 

“Sir,” he said, “you have left something behind.” The man came 
hurrying back. 

“What?” he asked. 

“Merely,” said Fr. Vaughan, “a bad impression.” 
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Three Minute Instruction 


ON THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


No practice is of so great assistance in overcoming sin and 
fault, in effecting that union with God which is the goal of all 
human striving, as the remembrance of the presence of God. 
It requires the exercise of one’s faculties along certain lines, 
because these faculties are inclined more to material objects 
than spiritual. The following means may be used by different 
persons, or at different times by the same person: 





1. Striving to remember that God is everywhere, by His essence 
and power. He has not only created all things that are, but He pre- 
serves them each moment of their existence, so that if He were to 
withdraw His presence and power, they would revert to the nothing- 
ness from which He drew them. This leads one to think of God and 


thank Him when enjoying the good things of earth, which He made | 


and gave and preserves; to trust in God, even when things go wrong, 
remembering that nothing God made and preserves can work our 
ultimate harm. 


2. Striving to see the reflection or image of God in the beautiful 
things He has made. “All things show forth the glory of God.” In 
a sunset, a glowing landscape, the flowers and fruits of the field, a 
ripening harvest, the snow-clad earth, we can learn to see reflections 
of the beauty, majesty, power, and loveliness of God. 


3. Striving to see Our Lord in human form in circumstances that 
may be associated with His life on earth. A road reminds us of His 
travels in behalf of sinners; a thorn-bush of His crown of thorns; a 
wound or hurt in a human body of His many wounds; the love of 
friends and dear ones of His love for every soul, etc. 


4. Striving to recall often the great truth that Christ “dwells by 
faith in our hearts” —that our bodies are “the temples of the Holy 
Ghost”; that, so long as we are free from serious sin, we can say: 
me | live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me!” This provides the best 
antidote for loneliness and the highest incentive to prayer and com- 
panionship with God. 


5. Striving to remember the actual presence of Christ in the taber- 
nacle of every church. When passing the doors of a church, when 
catching a glimpse of steeple off in the distance, when hearing a 
church bell, we at once turn to the thought of God’s real presence in 
the church and utter a little prayer. 


Saints are made through the cultivation of practices like 
these. They are within the capacity of all, even the busiest, and 
while purifying and ennobling the soul, will add zest and joy 
to life whether one’s way lie among roses or thorns. 
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Etchings From Life 


ESCAPING DEATH 
D. F. MILter, C.Ss.R. 


The young man was being instructed in the Catholic faith. His 
father had been a minister in one of the denominations; but the son 
had lost a Catholic girl friend over the question of religion. Her calm 
assurance, her sense of certainty as she had weighed every question 
in the light of her religion, had strangely disturbed him. The dis- 
turbance remained for over a year, so he decided to find out what 
there was to it. He went rather timidly to a priest. 

He was enjoying the instructions far more than he had anticipated. 
They called for the keenest working of his mind, yet captivated it en- 
tirely once they were grasped. They had come as far as the chapter on 
confession. 

The priest had barely started his explanation, when he stopped and 
said: 

“Tell me, didn’t your father ever instruct you as to how you could 
gain the forgiveness of your sins?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “He told me to feel sorry in. my heart and to 
ask God’s pardon inwardly. But,” he added dubiously. “I'll admit it 
doesn’t seem to work. I’ve never been able to feel sure that I was sorry 
or that I had received forgiveness.” 

“Do you know,” asked the priest, “whether you are a Christian?” 

“T’ve always felt pretty sure of that.” 

“What made you feel that way?” 

“Well, I knew that I was baptized and I believed what that meant.” 

“Ah,” said the priest. “Christ gave you a certain means of knowing 
that you had been admitted into what you thought was his religion. 
He has done the same with regard to the forgiveness of your sins; 
given an external sign. . . . Confession—absolution of the priest . . . by 
that alone your sins are to be forgiven and by that you are to know it 
once and for all!” 

“T see,” he replied thoughtfully. And when his instructions had 
been completed and he had been admitted into the Church and had 
made his first confession, he rose to his feet and said to the priest: 

“Now I know that my sins have been taken away. ...” 
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The woman hated the very thought of that which stood between 
her and returning to God. ... It was confession . . . telling her sins to 
a priest . . . listening while he probed, perhaps, into the shameful wounds 
of her soul . . . answering his questions .. . 

She had no difficulty awakening sorrow in her heart. . . . She was 
afraid of hell. . . . She was sure of her resolution for the future— 
were not the sins committed in quite a distant past? . . . and since 
that time had she not proved her strength? But confession—that was 
hard—crucifying—almost impossible. 

She tried to steel herself to it by watching others. She would kneel 
in the church, while the lines formed outside the various confessionals 

. would watch men, women, children, go in . . . would watch them 
come out ... would gaze until almost spontaneously she would be about 
to rise and join one of the lines . . . then rebellion would numb her senses 
and freeze her limbs. 

The fear became an obsession. It seemed to be something physical 
—something apart from her—between her and that darkened, lonely 
spot, where souls told off their sins and were forgiven by God. At 
last one day, still without a thought that it would be possible to make 
her confession, she waited till the priest had finished hearing the con- 
fessions of all, and when he came from his place and began walking 
down the aisle, she rose from her pew and intercepted him. 

“Why,” she blurted out, “can’t I go to confession?” 


The priest misunderstood her question. Half-abstracted, he an- 
swered: “I’m sorry. I had not seen you. 
Come.” 





Real Catholics glory in the 
heritage of Catholic achieve- He turned before she could speak 
ments in charity to the poor.| and disappeared behind the curtains of 
They never cry “Enough!” when — ‘ : agin 
charity is the plea. Have you | the confessional. She found herself fol- 


earned a right to glory with the : H . 
per ag sd ete lowing, kneeling down in the shadows, 


Vincent de Paul conference in | saying “Bless me, Father... ” 
your vicinity, the most spiritual, 
ania ay tox te When she came forth, her eyes 


a _— in ~ world. | were bright. She knelt down, but did 
t i P 
—. ae sane Prod not feel the wood of the pew against 
make them a little monthly | which she was kneeling. She wanted to 
contribution, and gain for your- : 
self some of the great merit and | CTY Out—to speak—to pray aloud,—in 


blessing that rewards their ivi in 1 
pis thanksgiving, in joy. 








She only wept... 
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They were a splendid group of young men. The retreat seemed to 
take hold of thern—to make them earnest, zealous, determined, joyous 
in that sense of liberty that belongs to the children of God. The con- 
fessions had all been heard. The retreat was drawing to a close. The 
priest was in his office, when a young man knocked and asked to come 
in. 

Like most people preoccupied with a problem, he came at once to 
the point. 

“I’m not a Catholic,” he said, “but I have made and enjoyed the 
retreat with the rest. I want to ask you to do me a favor.” 

“Delighted,” said the priest. 

“You've probably never been asked to do this before,” said the 
young man hesitantly. 

“T haven’t missed much,” said the priest with a smile. “But don’t 
worry. Let’s have it.” 

“T’d like to—to ask you to hear my confession.” 

The retreat-master sat silent for a moment. He could sense what 
was behind the request, but it touched him strangely. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “if you want to tell me something about 
yourself, I shall gladly listen, and advise you. But confession as a 
sacrament, you know—that is only for Catholics.” 


The young man looked disappointed. It was not mere unburdening 
he sought, but forgiveness. 


“I’m not, as I told you, a Catholic,” he said. “But my parents sent 
me to school here. The fellows here are—well—they’re swell. They’re 
straight and clean and—you know—they’re swell. But the bunch I 
used to hang out with at home—they weren’t so good. I was in with 
them too, and did some things I wish 
I hadn’t. So I always think now I 
haven’t any right to be here with these din cue hay Aire 
fellows. What you said about confes- | how you can improve in 1936. 


3 . ee As What about your duty of Church 
sion taking away all a fellow’s sins— | support in past years? Take a 


making him good and clean again—it | backward glance at how your 

: expenditures for amusements 

got me. It’s what I need. I wanted to | and pure luxuries have dwarfed 

be like the rest ” your Church offerings. There 

teres may be room for a little more 

cc ienti here. It’s a 

duty, but you won’t lose by ful- 
filling it well. 





The eyes of the priest grew dim as 
he heard this youth falter out his need. 
In the dimness he saw many things... 
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how many there were whose hearts cried out like this, but were never 
heard .. . how many whom the world called lost and degraded, but who 
were only looking for a means of escape . . . how many might be led 


like this lad by good example, if only good example were around 
them... 


He leaned across the table and spoke. 

“Tt won’t be long before you will be able to make your confession. 
Let’s talk things over.” 

Thus did the instructions of a convert begin... 

* * * 

Patiently the old pastor had gone through the catechism with the 
young lady who wanted to marry one of his “best young men.” She 
had little of the faith left in which she had been reared, except a 
native honesty and goodness that sometimes bordered on puritanism. 
For all that, she could not seem to accept even the most obvious truths. 
An unconscious defense mechanism was always in operation. 

The creation, redemption, Trinity, framework of the Church were 
presented to her, and as they were explained or proposed, she seemed 
at times to understand. But as if against her will, she would pick at 
them with arguments that were so beside the point at issue or so tenuous 
that they were almost impossible to answer. The patience of the old 
pastor was almost at an end. 

Then they came to the Sacraments. The opposition became more 
decided. It was heading for a climax . . . and the climax came—with 
the treatise on Confession. 

“That,” she said, “is the one thing I’ll never understand.” Anyone 
could see she had been waiting for this, had been thinking of this in 
every objection she had made to other doctrines. “Confession to me 
seems barbarous, cruel, awful. Without that the rest would be easy, 
but that is an invention of the devil. How do I know what priests do in 
those stuffy, dark, gruesome little holes in church? And to think of the 
awful things Catholics have to tell and do to have their sins forgiven, 
as you say,—I’d rather go—to hell.” She was trembling. She was 
almost in tears. She was remembering all the awful things she had 
heard said about confession—handed down from mouth to mouth— 
from generation to generation .. . 

The priest waited till she had calmed down. Then he said quietly: 

“TI went to confession this afternoon. The Church commands me 


to go every week. Let me show you what it means.” 
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He went out of the room and came back with a book in each hand. 
He opened one of them. It was a prayerbook with a complete examina- 
tion of conscience in question form. He gave it to her to read, and 
while she read, he said: 

“People are so much the same all over the world, that this same 
examination of conscience can be used by all. Nearly every sin a person 
can commit is mentioned there. When told in confession, it need only 
be told in those words. Read and see if those sins you have committed, 
and about which you are worried, are not written there, and if it 
would not be easier than you thought to tell them in some such 
words....” 

As she read, he might have noticed a faint reddening of her cheeks 
as his words were verified. But he was busy with the other book he had 
brought. It was a bible. He paged through to the 20th chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John. He put his finger on the 22nd verse and showed it 
to her. 

“This,” he said, “is what Our Lord said to His priests. ‘Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them. . .’ Evidently He intended that priests should hear the sins of 
those who wanted forgiveness from God. It was to be up to them to 
decide...” 

Then he rose from the table. He went to a far corner of the room 
and beckoned her to follow. There he threw open a door. There was 
just a tiny room, a kneeling bench, a grate covered with a cloth. 


“This,” he said, “is a confessional. Priests go to confession here, and 
some lay people. They never see the priest who hears them. He re- 
mains on the other side of that six inch wall, and the grate is open 
only enough so that he can hear through it. You tell your sins, he gives 
a word or two of advice, and forgives you in the name of Christ. You 
go your way—he goes back to his room. Five minutes later he has 
forgotten you. But forever you know that those sins you told have been 
forgiven by God. . . . That’s confession.” 

He hardly expected, after all her contrariness, what happened now. 
But his simple explanation had destroyed all those wild imaginings that 
had filled her mind. . . . She threw herself down on her knees before 
the grate and cried out: 


“T did not know ... I did not know . . . Can’t I go to confession 


” 








Romance Among The Saints 


THE HUMAN LOVE OF ST. THOMAS MORE, MARTYR 


A. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 
(Continued ) 


Setting such an example of piety — a piety most attractive because it 
was evidently sincere and because it made him by no means morose, but 
ever kindly and even-tempered, full of gay banter, pleasantry and 
laughter, — he could easily lead his household on to a life of piety 
and ask them to share his devotions. 

When he was at home he had night prayers for the whole household, 
at which he presided, even as Chancellor to Henry VIII. These night 
prayers were not at all short — by modern standards — embracing the 
three psalms, Miserere, Ad te Domine levavi, and Deus misereatur 
nostri, — with the Salve Regina and oration, and the De Profundis 
for the souls in purgatory. 

Meals were begun with reading of a passage of Holy Scripture — 
generally by one of his daughters — whereupon a short commentary on 
it was read from Nicholas of Lyra (a highly prized commentator in 
those days) or from one of the Fathers of the Church. More then led 
a discussion of the point. All this was done in Latin. Then, however, 
the meal progressed with gay and happy conversation — More’s joking 
and banter always setting the pace. 

Every year on Good Friday he called the whole of his household into 
the chapel and there had the Passion of Our Lord read to them by his 
secretary, John Harris. 

On Sundays the whole family assisted at Mass in the parish church. 
Here More did not hesitate to serve as altar-boy and to sing in the 
choir though we are told “he had not a good voice.” 

Once when he was chancellor of the kingdom, the Duke of Norfolk 
found him vested in a surplice, ready to serve the Mass. When Mass 
was finished the Duke waited for the Chancellor, and remonstrated with 
him earnestly : 

“Good heavens, my Lord Chancellor! What are you doing? A 
parish clerk —a parish clerk! You dishonor the King and his office.” 

“Nay,” replied St. Thomas, smiling at the Duke, “Your Grace must 
not think that the King, your master and mine, will be offended with 
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me for serving God his Master, or thereby account his office dishon- 
ored.” 

In the religious processions that were held at various times of the 
year round the parish, More, despite the high office he held, always 
took part, — sometimes carrying the Cross at the head of the procession, 
sometimes walking with the people. The walk was long and difficult, 
and a friend once asked him to ride. More refused, saying: 

“My Lord Jesus goes on foot, —I will not follow Him on horse- 
back.” 

LOVE AND JOY 

While no special scenes of affection are left to us from More’s 
home life, enough is told us to fill out the picture —the picture of a 
perfect husband and father. 

In one of his poems, written before his marriage and entitled “What 
sort of a wife to choose,” More says: 

“Far from her lips’ soft door 
Be noise, be silence stern, 
And her’s be learning’s store. 
Or her’s the power to learn; 
While still thy raptured gaze 
Is on her features hung, 
As words of honeyed grace 
Steal from her honeyed tongue.” 

He would have her be neither too talkative nor too taciturn; but she 
must sing and she must read. 

It is interesting therefore to find Erasmus, who stayed with the 
More’s for quite a while, thus relating his observation: “More took 
care to have her (Joan Colt, his first wife) instructed in learning, and 
especially in all musical accomplishments, and had made her such that 
he could have willingly passed his whole life with her, but a premature 
death separated them.” If he could only have preserved for us some 
glimpse of More’s art in accomplishing this! 

His own love of learning, the pleasures he found in it, and the 
discipline of character he saw in it, as well as the profit in it for lively 
and satisfying conversation, no doubt, made him wish to see his wife be 
a lover of books. As for music—he knew its soothing charms too 
well — its capability of beguiling beneficially leisure hours and the 
means it offered for family entertainment (especially in a day when 
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there were no commercialized entertainments) — not to make it part of 
his home. 

Even his second wife — who was above all a manager — “the active 
and vigilant housewife,” as. Erasmus puts it, “with whom he lived so 
pleasantly and sweetly as if she had all the charms of youth,” — even 
she was prevailed upon by More to acquire a taste for music. This we 
learn from Erasmus, an eyewitness of these family scenes. He also 
gives us an inkling of More’s manner, when he says: 

“You will scarcely find a husband who, by authority or severity, 
has gained such ready compliance as More by playful flattery. What 
indeed would he not obtain,” this scholar marvels, “when he has pre- 
vailed on a woman already getting old, by no means of a pliable dis- 
position (she and Erasmus did not get on very well together), and in- 
tent on domestic affairs, to learn to play the harp, the lute, the mono- 
chord and the flute, and by appointment of her husband to devote to this 
task a fixed time every day?” Pace, a friend of More’s, tells us that 
More himself learned to play duets with his wife. 


Playful banter ts perhaps as good an evidence as can be had of 
sincere and faithful attachment. Just this we glimpse between More 
and his wife, in a letter written to Erasmus. More writes: 


“My wife desires a million of compliments especially for your care- 
ful wish that she may live many years. She says she is the more anxious 
for this as she will live the longer to plague me.” 

The affectionate intercourse of home life, More never allowed to 
be marred by overmuch attention to his duties or his literary work. 
Once at home, he was husband and father simply. In the preface to his 
“Utopia” we read: 

“When I am come home I must converse with my wife, chat with 
my children and talk with my servants. All the which things I reckon 
and account among business, forasmuch as they must of necessity be 
done; and done they must be, if a man will not be a stranger in his own 
house. And in any wise a man must so fashion and order his conditions, 
and so appoint and dispose himself, that he be merry, jovial and pleas- 
ant among them, whom either nature has provided, or chance hath 
made, or he himself hath chosen to be the fellows and companions of 
his life.” 

“He is one of the happiest of men,” Erasmus wrote of him. That 
happiness was not mere frivolity; it defied every trial and even death. 
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It was fashioned by self-discipline and prayer, on God and heaven. He 
set out to make his home a “little paradise.” 


“FOR BETTER FOR WORSE, FOR RICHER FOR POORER” 


A sort of tradition has grown up that More’s second wife was 
somewhat hard to live with. Dibdin called her “the most loquacious, 
ignorant, narrowminded of women.” Erasmus began this tradition; for 
in one of his letters he tells us that “he is growing weary of England 
and finds that he has outstayed his welcome with More’s wife.” Father 
Bridgett, however, defends her saying that, “although a lady should 
make her husband’s guest and dear friend feel at home, let it be re- 
membered that Erasmus had never taken the trouble to learn a word of 
English (as he himself confessed). It would surely be a trial to the 
meekest or most genial of wives to hear all the conversation and the 
laughter-moving jokes (for both More and Erasmus were jolly men) 
carried on daily, for weeks together, in a language of which she could 
not understand a word.” 

If it were true, however, it would only speak all the more forcibly, 
for the wonderful character of More. For never in any word or action 
of his do we see that least trace of any bitterness. On the contrary, his 
letters reveal deep respect and trust in her. And even in the matter in 
which she could not see eye to eye with him,—his love of prayer and 
his steadfastness to the Church even to death—he answers with a 
whimsical, almost gay firmness. 

“Here is a letter which reveals at once his esteem for his wife as 
well as his childlike trust in God and thoughtfulness for others. More 
had been called to Woodstock by the king on business of state. 

“Mistress Alice: In my most heartiest wise I recommend me to 
you. 

“And whereas I am informed by my son Heron (that is, his son- 
in-law who had married his daughter Cecily) of the loss (by fire) of 
our barns and our neighbours’ also with all the corn that was therein,— 
although, saving God’s pleasure, it is a great pity that so much good 
corn be lost, yet since it hath pleased Him to send us such a chance, we 
must and are bounden, not only to be content, but also to be glad of His 
visitation. He sent us all that we have lost; and since He hath by such 
a chance taken it away again, His pleasure be fulfilled. Let us never 
grudge thereat, but take it in good part, and heartily thank Him as well 
for adversity as for prosperity. And peradventure we have more cause 
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to thank Him for our loss than for our winning. For His wisdom 
sees better what is for our good than we do ourselves.” 


More was evidently no weakling and not easily cast down. Gloom 
could not prevail over a spirit such as this letter manifests. He con- 
tinues : 

“Therefore, I pray you to be of good cheer, and take all the house- 
hold with you to church, and there thank God both for what He hath 
taken from us and for what he hath left us, which if it please He can 


increase when He will. And if it please Him to leave us yet less, at His 
pleasure be it. 


“T pray you make good inquiry as to what my neighbors have lost 
and bid them take no thought therefor; for, even if I should not leave 
myself a spoon, no poor neighbor of mine shall suffer any loss by any 
chance that happened in my house.”—Could thoughtfulness for others 
be more sincere or go to greater lengths than this? But he goes on: 

“T pray you with my children and your household be merry in God, 
and devise somewhat with your friends what way were best to take for 
provision to be made for corn for our household, and for seed this 
coming year; and if ye think it is good that we keep the ground still in 
our hands. And whether you think it good that we do so or not, yet I 
think it were not best suddenly to give it all up and to put away our 
folk off our farm till we have somewhat advised us thereon. However, 
if you have more men than you need who can get other masters, you 
may discharge them. But I would not have any man sent away he knows 
not whither. 


“And thus as heartily fare you well, with all our children, as ye can 
wish. 


“At Woodstock, the third day of September, 1528, by the hand of 
your loving husband, 

“Thomas More, Knight.” 

If we may at times know a person’s character better by the letters 
he receives than by those he writes (because they show what others 
think of him), certainly Mistress Alice must have enjoyed the full con- 
fidence of More. As for More, this letter reveals his whole-hearted 
devotion to his wife and home. 

Two months after the above letter, Thomas More was made Chan- 
cellor—the highest office in the Kingdom. Even then, his home was his 
dearest refuge and the thought of it ever present to his heart. 





—— 
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Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


LII 


Dominic Savio was sent to Mondonio in the year 1853 and here 
we witness the remarkable progress of the boy in sanctity. His master, 
the priest D. Giuseppe Cugliero, was much taken with the lad and later 
disclosed that in twenty years of close contact with boys, he had never 
found one who could equal Dominic in piety. Many of the little incidents 
related of the boy by Don Bosco, were told him by D. Giuseppe. 

One time some of Giuseppe’s scholars committed a fault that merited 
expulsion from the school. When confronted with the evidence, the cul- 
prits shifted the blame on to Dominic and with such apparent veracity 
that the master was deceived. He scolded young Savio roundly, and that 
in public, telling him that the only thing that prevented his expulsion 
was the fact that it was his first fault. Shortly after, the real culprits 
were uncovered; the master asked Dominic why he had not disclosed 
his innocence. 

“Because, Sir,” he answered quietly, “those now accused, being 
already guilty of other faults, would perhaps have been expelled from 
school. As for myself, I hoped to be pardoned since it was the first 
time!” 

MEETING A SAINT! 

The city of Turin was eloquent with the praises of Don Bosco and 
his work for the young. A mere outline of his work, some idea of his 
personality would require too much space to be recounted here. Else- 
where in the Liguorian such a sketch has been given (July-September, 
1934). If Don Bosco had one great passion in life, it was his Oratory, 
where he housed and educated boys. All his biographers tell in detail 
the meeting of the priest and the derelict lad, Bartolomeo Garelli, in the 
sacristy of the Church of Saint Francis of Assisi at Turin. The date 
was December 8, 1841—the birthday of Don Bosco’s great work. 

About thirteen years later, Don Bosco, the national figure of Italy 
and withal the saint of humor and humanity, came into the life of little 
Dominic Savio. Don Giuseppe knew of Don Bosco and as he recognized 
the great possibilities of young Savio, he determined to bring him 
under the influence of the saint. 
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“Savio,” he said one day, “would you like to go to college to study?” 

“To college?” the astonished boy repeated. “I have no means to 
do so.” 

“Regarding the money—let us leave that part to the Lord,” was the 
master’s simple answer. 

Soon after D. Giuseppe went to Turin to meet Don Bosco. He 
spoke to him about Dominic. Arrangements were made for a meeting 
between the latter and the boy at Murialdo, where the priest was to 
preach a Rosary Novena in October, 1854. Their biographers love to 
recount in detail this meeting of Don Bosco and Dominic Savio, the 
first encounter of the priest, now a canonized saint, and the boy, whose 
cause is being considered in Rome. 

Don Bosco stayed with his brother in the tiny hamlet of about 
twelve houses, called Becchi. Each year he came with a few of his boys 
and here Signor Savio brought Dominic on the first Monday of October, 
1854. The priest was well pleased with the lad and walked a while with 
him, asking about his previous studies and what he hoped to become. 
The saint himself tells us in his life of Dominic Savio how astonished 
he was to see how far divine grace had already progressed in the boy’s 
soul. 

“Well,” ventured the boy timidly, “what do you think of the mat- 
ter?” Then, in a voice tinged with curiosity and a new-born hero- 
worship shining in his eyes: “Will you take me to Turin to study?” 

“There seems to be very good material to work upon,” remarked 
Don Bosco rather impersonally. 

“And what do you think you can make of it?” asked the boy, under- 
standing what the priest was driving at. 

“Something beautiful, something 





Let New Year’s Day jolt you 
out of any ruts of hypocrisy 
you may have slipped into dur- 





ing the past. What about the 
Class C motion pictures you 
patronized this past year, after 
having signed the Legion of 
Decency pledge, or at least rec- 
ognized the need of the cam- 
paign? Do something about it 
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pleasing to God,” murmured Don Bosco 
prophetically. 

His doubts with regard to-the boy’s 
delicate health were cleared away by 
Dominic, saying: “God has given me 
health until now and He will surely 
help me in the future.” 

“But what do you want to become 
after you have finished your studies?” 
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“If I dared to hope for such a favor from God,” the lad replied 
earnestly, “I desire very much to become a priest!” 

Don Bosco gave him a book and told him to study one page by the 
next day when he would be ready with his decision. 

Less than ten minutes later, Dominic returned offering to recite the 
lesson. He did so, giving not only a perfect recitation of the matter 
from memory but the meaning of the text as well. 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Don Bosco. “And since you have anticipated 
the lesson, I shall anticipate my answer. I shall take you to Turin and 
place you among my boys to do your studies.” 

There was melody in the boy’s heart that day and great rejoicing in 
the Savio home—though unknown to either, Dominic was entering the 
novitiate of Heaven. 


ENTERING THE ORATORY 


Dominic Savio arrived at the Oratory in Turin in November, 1853 
and found the saintly priest in typically modern surroundings. The room 
resembled more an editor’s office, books, proofsheets, pamphlets, and 
copy everywhere. Amid it all sat Don Bosco busy, yet serene, intent 
upon his letter writing and proofreading and composing. He smiled at 
the boy and noted how the lad took in everything, especially a motto 
on the wall: “Da mihi animas; caetera tolle. (Give me souls; take all 
else!)” 

“Do you understand it?” asked the priest. 

“T think I do,” answered the boy. “Here the gaining of money is not 
the purpose, but the winning of souls; I hope my soul will be among 
them.” 

Arrangements for lodging and classes were duly made and the boy 
went off to join his companions in the “cortile,” or courtyard. But be- 
fore entering in the games of his comrades, Dominic made his way 
to the church where he confided his “negozio di anime,” (the affair 
of souls) particularly to the Madonna. It happened that a saintly old 
woman knelt in a secluded spot in the church and observed the angelic 
fervor and sincerity of the little fellow. That old lady was “Mamma 
Margharita,” Don Bosco’s mother, who mothered her son’s boys as if 
they were her own. From this episode dates her special interest in Savio 
and her great pleasure in watching a saintly character unfold before 
her eyes. 

Don Bosco himself gives us some idea of the boy at this time. Be- 
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yond an extraordinary care with regard to the rules of the Oratory, 
there was nothing to make him stand out from among his companions. 
His diligence left nothing to be desired, and if anything might call for 
special remark it would be his peculiar attention to instructions or 
sermons—an interest that came from his deep-seated respect for the 
Word of God. 

His reading at this time, as Msgr. Salotti shows, was from the 
numerous pamphlets composed and printed by Don Bosco. The saint 
at this time was publishing, month by month, a series of readings called 
“Letture Cattoliche” (Catholic Readings) in which, points of doc- 
trine and modern applications of them were treated. The lad read them 
with a certain avidity month after month, though he did not neglect 
other reading. He was particularly interested in the Life of Luigi Co- 
mollo, who was born in 1817 near Castelnuovo and died in his twenty- 
second year, with a reputation for holiness of life. Neither is this inter- 
est unusual for, according to Msgr. Salotti, who merely paraphrases 
Don Bosco, these two souls—Savio and Camollo—were remarkably 
alike, “as two pages in one book, as two stanzas in the same poem”; 
indeed “the one was worthy of the other.” 

THE TRIBUTE OF A SAINT 

When Savio was at home he never failed to approach the sacra- 
ments at least once a month and when he came to the Oratory Don Bosco 
gradually increased this practice until the boy became a daily com- 
municant. Nor was this privilege entirely undeserved according to the 
word of a saint—and saints are usually sharp observers in spiritual 
things—given in testimony to Dominic’s perfection. Don Bosco says: 

“T have invited his companions to tell me whether during the three 
years he passed in our midst they had noticed in Savio anything that 
might have been corrected, or any virtue that he should have acquired ; 
but all asserted with one accord that they never perceived in him any- 


thing that called for correction neither could they suggest any virtue 
which he had not practiced.” 


What a tribute, too, from a crowd of boys! 

To this tribute we might add that of Mamma Margharita who used 
to watch him in the church during his frequent visits there every day. 
One day she remarked to her son: 


“You have many good young men, but none surpasses Dominic 
Savio in beauty of heart and soul.” 
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“And why do you think that, Mamma mia?” asked Don Bosco. 

“After devotions, when the services are finished, I always see him 
remain to pray; and quite often I see him with a group of companions 
at Our Lady’s shrine saying the rosary. Every day he steals away from 
recreation to visit the Blessed Sacrament ; sometimes he even forgets to 
come to meals and remains before the altar as one out oi himself. In 
church he is like an angel in his Paradise!” 

Stimulated by these remarks of his mother, the priest began to ob- 
serve the boy more closely and finally convinced himself of the heroic 
pattern of sanctity before him, so heroic in fact that among the writings 
of the saint we find this statement regarding the young Savio: 


“Here that exemplary manner of life started; such constant progress 
from virtue to virtue, such exactness in the fulfillment of duty that it 
would be difficult for anyone to surpass it.” 

In those first days of the Oratory, Don Bosco had not as yet been 
able to provide the necessary education for the boys at home. Each day, 
therefore, they had to go to the various private institutes of learning. 
This constant going and returning was liked by the boys since it offered 
a welcome chance for distractions and sight-seeing. But for Dominic 
the clamor and noise of the busy streets, or the gaudy and tempting 
displays in the shops, had no attractions. Not that the boy lacked 
enthusiasm or a normal desire of such attractions; he had all these as 
every Italian boy has. But he possessed remarkable power of will that 
controlled the usual eruptions and capers of school-boy spirit. To some 
of his comrades who sought to have him join in a prank, he one day 
made the rather sharp reply: 

“My most beautiful diversion is the fulfillment of my duties; and if 
you were my real friends, you would urge me to fulfil them with exact- 
ness and not transgress them.” 





The first school Savio attended was | 
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was among the first in his class in diligence, application and success in 
study. This was attested by the Canon Giovanni Anfossi, Dominic’s 
fellow-student, in his deposition under oath before the Ecclesiastical 
Tribunal. Failing health, however, compelled Don Bosco to withdraw 
the boy from an outside school and in November 1855 the saint began 
his own school at the Oratory. A sixteen year old boy of the Oratory, 
Giovanni Francesia, was its first master. Francesia was a wonderful 
Latin scholar and years after, in 1914, when the Salesian Oratory of 
Turin commemorated Dominic Savio, Francesia wrote an elegant Latin 
poem in honor of his former pupil. 

The scholastic year of 1856-57 Savio spent under the tutelage of 
Don Matteo Picco, and here again he won the highest commendations. 


LA MADONNA 

The occasion of the Declaration of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, December 8, 1854, was celebrated with great solemnity at 
the Salesian Oratory. To no one there, save perhaps to Don Bosco him- 
self, was the event more joyful than to Savio. Always intensely devoted 
to the Madonna, his devotion had reached an astounding height by his 
twelfth year. His wrapt attention when kneeling before the statue of 
the Immaculate Conception became a byword at the Oratory. He of- 
fered many little mortifications so as to imitate her virtues. He never 
looked intently at the face of a person of the opposite sex so as to 
safeguard chastity, and daily asked in prayer for death rather than to 
have the misfortune of committing a serious sin. 

He habitually refrained from looking at public spectacles and per- 
formances. One time a companion, somewhat provoked, said to him: 

“What then are you going to do with your eyes, if you don’t use 
them to admire such things?” 

“T will use them,” he answered quietly, “to admire the face of our 
heavenly Mother Mary when, if with God’s help I shall be worthy of it, 
I shall go to seek her in Paradise.” 

Every Thursday he put aside the time of recreation to spend at the 
feet of the Madonna in the church. There with several others whom he 
had gathered, he would recite the Seven Dolor Rosary or the Litany. 
At times his recruiting of companions was not quite so easy. One day a 
lad strongly excused himself, alleging as the principal reason, that his 
hands got very cold in the church. Italian churches are unheated. Im- 
mediately Savio pulled off his gloves and gave them to his companion, 
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linked arms and went into the church where they recited the Vespers 
of Our Lady’s office. Another time he took off his own mantle and 
placed it on his companion as they knelt before Mary’s altar. 

May was his great month of devotion. He received Holy Com- 
munion daily and induced quite a few of his fellow-students to do the 
same. Don Bosco relates an interesting incident of this period. 

“The boarders who slept in the same room with Savio laid plans to 
erect at their own expense an artistic little altar which would serve for 
the solemn close of the month of May. Dominic entered wholeheartedly 
into the scheme; but coming to settle how much each one was to con- 
tribute, he exclaimed : 

“Ah, yes, I see that for this affair money is needed and I have not 
so much as even a farthing in my pocket. But I want to do something, 
cost what it may!’ 

“He took a book which he had one time received for a prize and, 
having obtained the permission of his superior, returned joyfully. 

“ “Comrades,” he exlaimed, ‘see, I can do something to honor Mary. 
Take this book, get what you can for it: that is my offering!’ 

His companions were so moved by this that they themselves con- . 
tributed books and other objects. A little lottery was held and they 
had more than enough to meet expenses.” 


LAST WORDS 


The incident occurred in a hospital in Bonn, Germany, in the year 
1899. A man was being operated on for cancer of the tongue, and 
before the operation was begun, the doctor gravely said to the patient: 

“My dear man, after this operation you will never be able to speak 
again. If there is anything you would like to say, you must say it now.” 


The man hesitated a moment, and then spoke his last words: 
“Praised be Jesus Christ.” 


WHAT THEY WILL SAY 
St. Clement Hofbauer was one day urging a blacksmith to go more 
frequently to Holy Communion. 
“But,” remonstrated the man, “what will people say if they see 
the blacksmith going to Communion so often?” 


“What will people say,” replied the saint, “when they see the 
blacksmith in hell?” 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
(Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R.) 


CHAPTER II. SOLUTION OF DOUBTS AND PROBLEMS CONNECTED 
WITH “RERUM NOVARUM” 
Introduction. The Authority of the Church in the Social and Economic Spheres. 
But before We go into these matters, there 
Peart ne = is one principle that We wish to make very 
same as in the last issue, be- plain. It is the principle —long since estab- 
cause the questions and answers lished clearly by Leo XIII] —that we have 
on this part were not exhausted. | the right and the duty to pass supreme and 
The questions and answers be- | final judgment on these social and economic 
low continue with the commen- : 
tary where it was left off. — The | Matters. The task entrusted to the Church is 
Editor. not, indeed, to lead men to fleeting and un- 
certain happiness, but to eternal bliss; in fact, 
the Church “believes it would be wrong for her to interfere without a reason in 

















Principle these earthly concerns.” Neither does she feel that she can inter- 
Stated and vene on the technical side of social and economic questions, for 
Explained 


which she has neither the proper equipment nor the necessary com- 
mission. But she cannot possibly renounce her God-given office of interposing by 
her authority in everything pertaining to right reason and God’s law. Under this 


—P aspect, the entire social order and even economic affairs are com- 
Pope has pletely subject to Our authority; and the reason is because God 
charge of has given the deposit of truth into Our keeping; and because We 
moral law 


have the sacred office of promulgating and interpreting the entire 
moral law, and even of urging, in season and out of season, that it be faithfully 
observed. 

For though, within their own spheres, economics and morality have each their 
Economics °W" Proper principles, it would be wrong to say that the two 


by itself spheres are so distinct and unrelated that the economic is com- 
has its pletely independent of the moral. The so-called economic laws, it is 
principles true, which flow from the very nature of material things and the 


qualities of the human body and mind, define what objects are attainable or not, 
and what means are practicable for human effort in the field of economics. But 
But also at the same time reason itself clearly shows — from the nature of 
has a God- material things and from man’s own individual and social nature — 
given end what is the end or object established by God the Creator for the 
entire economic order. 


On the other hand, there is but one moral law; and it binds us to direct our 
actions towards the attainment of certain purposes or ends. It binds us to direct 
Which comes @!l our actions of any kind whatsoever towards the attainment of 
under the our last and highest end; it binds us also to direct our actions in 
Moral law any particular sphere towards the attainment of the end we know 
to be established by God for that sphere of activity; at the same time binding us 
to arrange the ends or objects of the particular spheres in their proper order and 
subordination towards the attainment of our last and highest end. And if we 
faithfully obey this law, it will follow that the particular ends, individual and 
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social, towards which we have directed our economic activity, will 
find their proper place in the general scheme of the ends of human 
activity ; and we shall ascend by them, as by stepping stones, to the 
attainment of the last end of all things, — namely, God, Who is in Himself and 
for us the supreme and inexhaustible good. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 


What would be some examples of a Pope interpreting, promulgating, and urging 
the observance of the moral law? 

The moral or natural law declares: “Render to every man his due.” The Pope 
interprets that as meaning, among other things: “Employers are to pay a living 
family wage to their employees.” He promulgates this when he publishes it, in an 
Encyclical or otherwise, as something binding on all men. He urges it by insisting 
upon it in spite of neglect and resistance from the world. The phrase “in season, 
out of season” is taken from St. Paul’s Second Letter to Timothy, Chapter 4, 
Verse 2: “Preach the word, be instant in season, out of season; reprove, entreat, 
rebuke, in all patience and doctrine.” 

What is noteworthy about the statement that “economic and morality have their 
own principles’ ? 

Two things: first, that there are really two statements here, one that economics 
and morals, within their own spheres, have each their own principles, the other, 
that the sphere of economics, taken as a whole, is dependent on the sphere of 
morals; secondly, that these two statements form the subject matter of the re- 
maining lines of this introduction to Chapter II. 

What is meant by “economics,” “sphere of economics,’ “economic order,” 
“field of economics’? 

As the Pope takes it here, “economics” evidently means that part of human 
activity which is concerned with the material wants and needs of men. The “sphere 
of economics” or “economic order” means the sum-total of this activity concern- 
ing the material wants and needs. The “field of economics,” if different from the 
“sphere,” would seem to mean the various objects in the “sphere” towards which 
human activity goes out, e.g., food, clothing, housing, labor, capital, wages, etc. 
Note that “economics” as a science is called in English “Political Economy.” 

What is “morals,” “morality,” the “sphere of morals”? 

We have taken “morals” and “morality” in our translation to mean the same 
thing: i.e., human activity which is concerned with man’s last end. The “sphere 
of morals” is the sum-total of this activity concerning man’s last end. 

Showing “what are the principles of economics in its own sphere,’ what does 
Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, indicates that these “principles” are what are called 
“economic laws’; secondly, shows what is the origin of these “economic laws”; 
thirdly, shows what is their function. 

What are some examples of “economic laws’? 

One such is “Gresham’s Law”: “Bad money drives out good money, but good 
money cannot drive out bad money”; another is “the Law of Diminishing Re- 
turns”: “after a certain point is reached in the cultivation of every piece of land, 
it is found that doubling the laborers and doubling the capital put upon the land 
will not double the number of bushels which the land will yield.” Others are: 
“Every fluctuation in the value of money causes a proportionate inverse fluctuation 


And leads 
to God 
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in prices”: “every fluctuation in the quantity of money causes a proportionate 
change in prices.” 

What is noteworthy about what Pius XI says concerning the origin of 
“economic laws’? 

Two things: since he states that they flow from the nature of material things 
and the qualities of the human body and mind, he implicitly denies first, that they 
flow from the decree of any lawgiver, and secondly, that they flow from the caprice 
of men. 

What ts noteworthy about what Pius XI says about their function? 

Implicitly Pius XI declares that they are not laws in the true sense: he states 
that they merely define what is economically feasible cr not; whereas true laws 
bind their subjects to place or avoid certain acts. 

After showing what are the principles of economics in its own sphere, why does 
not Pius XI show what are the principles of morality in its sphere? 

Pius XI does not devote a special section to this point, because he treats it very 
clearly while showing that economics are dependent on morality; there he states 
what is one principle of the moral sphere; namely, the moral law; also, what is its 
function —to bind us to direct all our actions to the attainment of our last end. 
Other principles of the moral order would be conscience and good moral habits. 

Showing “how the entire economic order is dependent on morality,” what does 
Pius XI do? 

Three things: he shows first, that the economic sphere has a God-given end or 
purpose; secondly, which comes under the moral law; and thirdly, can lead men 
to God. 

Showing that “economic sphere has a God-given end or purpose,” what does 
Pius XI do? 

Four things: first, states that it is “reason itself” which shows this: secondly, 
that reason deduces this from the nature of material things and man’s own nature; 
thirdly, that the end or purpose is “God-given”; fourthly, that the end or purpose 
covers the entire economic order. 

What is noteworthy about his statement that “reason itself’ shows this? 

Two things: first, that the entire economic order actually has some definite 
purpose, and is not merely a purposeless struggle for the survival of the fittest, as 
some Liberalistic economists have claimed; and secondly, that it is not the Pope 
or the theologians who teach this, but “reason itself.” 

What is this end or purpose of the entire economic order? 

Pius XI does not say what it is in this section of “The Fortieth Year’; but he 
does later, at the end of the part on “A Just Wage”: “Then only will the economic 
and social orders be what they should, and attain their proper ends or objects, 
when they procure for each and all of their members all those goods and benefits 
which can be supplied by the wealth and resources of nature, technical skill, and a 
truly social organization of the economic order; and these goods and benefits 
should be sufficient to supply all the necessities and reasonable comforts of life, 
and to raise men to that higher level of prosperity which, provided it be used 
with prudence, is far from being a hindrance, but actually is an immense help to 
a life of virtue.” Hence, in short, the purpose of the economic order may be said 
to be: the attainment and enjoyment, by friendly cooperation among men, of 
enough of human wealth to make it easy for every human being to lead a good 
life. 
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How does reason show that God gave this purpose to the economic order? 


First, reason sees that God the Creator, made man and all material things; 
reason therefore, “clearly shows” that it is God the Creator Who gives the end or 
purpose to man and all material things; secondly, reason sees for man’s individual 
nature that his last end is to enjoy God after this life, and that the preparation 
for this enjoyment of God is a good life in this world; it, therefore, “clearly shows” 
that the end or object of the economic order is subordinated to the last and highest 
end of man, and consists in helping him to lead a good life; thirdly, reason sees 
from man’s social nature that he is made to live in friendly cooperation with his 
fellows; reason, therefore, “clearly shows” that economic or material things are 
to be procured by friendly cooperation. 


Showing that the purpose of the economic sphere “comes under the moral law,” 
what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, states that the moral law is but one (as against the many 
so-called “economic laws”) ; secondly, that its function is to bind (as against the 
“economic laws” which only define) ; and thirdly, whom and to what it binds. 

How is the moral law only one, since we have the Ten Commandments, etc.? 

It is one because in all its forms it comes from God alone and leads to God 
alone. The moral law may be said to be the same as what is popularly called 
“God’s Will” — which, in all its manifestations is popularly and rightly taken to 
be one. 

Whom does the moral law bind, according to Pius XI? 

It binds “us,” i.e., all men under the sun. 

To what does the moral law bind, according to Pius XI? 

It binds us first, to direct all our actions to the attainment of our last end; 
secondly, to direct all our actions in any particular sphere towards the attainment 
of God’s purpose for that sphere; and thirdly, to subordinate the ends and actions 
of the lesser spheres toward the attainment of our last and highest end. 

How do we direct all our actions to the attainment of our last end? 

By trying to avoid sin and to please God in all our actions; the “attainment of 
our last end” being what Catholics call “saving one’s soul.” 

What are some of these “particular spheres”? 

Besides the economic, others are: social, cultural, educational, recreational. 

How do we subordinate the ends and actions of the particular sphere towards 
the attainment of our last and highest end? 

By using them only insofar as they help us to save our souls. 

How do we arrange them “in their proper order and subordination”? 

By subordinating, for example, the recreational to the educational, etc. 

Showing how the purpose of the economic order can lead to God, what does 
Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, he says that on condition that we observe the moral law, 
then, secondly, the various economic ends will fall into the “general scheme of the 
ends of human activity” and so, thirdly, will furnish us with stepping stones by 
which we can ascend to God. 

What are some “particular ends, individual and social, towards which we are 
to direct our economic activity”? 

Economic activity falls into four fields: production, exchange, distribution, and 
consumption. The first three present the social ends of economic activity; con- 
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sumption presents the individual ends, including, for instance, food, clothing, 
housing, etc. 

What is the “general scheme of the ends of human activity”? 

It is the sum-total of God’s purposes for the various activities, subordinated as 
God wants them to be. 

How can we “ascend by them, as by stepping stones, to God?” 

By seeking God’s purpose in the production, exchange, distribution, and con- 
sumption of material things, we shall be able to devote time to the educational, 
cultural and religious sides of human life or activity; and by seeking God’s pur- 
pose for the educational and cultural spheres of life, we shall come to know God 
and our duties better, and so rise to the religious side of life, etc. 

By what right does the Pope claim to have charge of the deposit of truth, and 
to be the interpreter, etc., of the natural law? 

From Christ’s command: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations,” which evi- 
dently implies a right and a duty to teach men even, or perhaps especially, before 
they accept Christian revelation —i.e., in matters of the natural law. Besides, the 
natural law is so general and indeterminate in itself that it obviously needs an in- 
fallible interpreter ; and one reason why people should be led to the Pope as that 
interpreter is because he is the only one in the world who lays claim to that office. 


REFINEMENT 


A young man of noble birth once came to make his confession to 
the Cure of Ars. After he had finished, he chanced to meet Frere 
Athanase, the school-master, and he asked him various questions. 

“Tell me, Brother,” he said, “what is M. Vianney’s parentage? .. . 
Where did he study? . . . In what circles of society has he moved?... 
What position did he occupy before he came to Ars?” 

The brother explained that the Cure was a peasant by birth, that 
he had made practically no special studies, that he was unknown to 
society, etc. Seeing the astonishment of the young man, he asked: “But 
why do you ask these questions?” | 

“Because,” answered the young man, “I was so struck by the ex- 
quisite courtesy with which M. Vianney received me. When I en- 
tered the sacristy, he greeted me most graciously; he did not sit down 
till I was on my knees at the prie-dieu. When my confession was over 
he was the first to rise; he opened the door for me, and after bidding 
me good-bye, ushered in the next penitent with equal courtesy.” 

Frere Athanase assured him that the cure acted in the same manner 
toward everyone. 


“T understand now,” was the reply. “He is a saint; he possesses 
charity, which is the source of all true refinement.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





SILENT GROWTH 
The saintly Fr. Passerat once noticed that two of his novices were 


going about the business of sanctification in a manner much too stren- 
uous. Very gracefully he taught them a needed lesson. 

“Come with me to the garden,” he said. Coming to a halt before 
a flower bed, he gave one of them this curious order: “Bend down, 
put your ear to these flowers, and listen . . . do you hear anything?” 

“No,” answered the novice. 

“And yet they are certainly growing.” 

“Oh yes, but you can’t hear flowers grow.” 

“Nor can you see virtue grow either, my sons,” Father Passerat 
retorted, with a smile. “Perform your acts of virtue quietly, then,” he 
went on, “and don’t bother finding out what progress you are making. 
Progress is noiseless and gradual: Lente fit motus.” 


TAKING THE SWORD 
Bishop Kelley, in “Blood Drenched Altars,” relates an incident 


which brings out very clearly the attitude of the Church to the persecu- 
tion in Mexico. 

An American visiting the late Bishop of Queretaro, with whom he 
had been made acquainted during that prelate’s exile in Chicago, ex- 
pressed his wonder at the passivity of the Mexican Bishops in the face 
of persecution. 

“Tf I read the signs of affection for you and your clergy aright,” he 
said, “the remedy for all these evils is in your own hands. The people 
are yours. They would gladly fight and die for you. Why don’t you 
say the word and let them go? Or am I mistaken in thinking that they 
would go?” 

“You are not mistaken,” replied the Bishop. “Apart from the people 
you have seen here in this city, there are those in the moutnains, In- 
dians attached to their religion and glad to die for it. Were I only 
to lift my finger, I could have 25,000 of them sweep into this city and 
even with their bare hands kill every persecutor in it. And I am but one 
of the Bishops who not only could do that, but knows he could do it. 
Our enemies live on the toleration of Christ—they know as well as we 
that the finger will never be lifted, no matter how much we suffer.” 
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“But why?” asked his American friend, “is it not legitimate to de- 
fend justice even with the sword?” 

“Because Christ said: ‘he who takes the sword will perish by the 
sword.’ But let that pass as something hard for the world to under- 
stand. We cannot be responsible before God and man for bloodshed. 
It is better that we should die, and that out of the blood of martyrs 
should come a new growth, as it is sure to come.” 


THE EVER-READY FRIEND 
St. Catherine of Siena was already far advanced in perfection when 


God permitted her to suffer very severe trials. One day she was 
assailed by especially vile temptations and struggle as she might to rid 
her mind of the ugly images and thoughts, she seemed to be unable to do 
so. At last peace came and she was victor in the struggle. Our Lord 
then appeared to her to console her. 

“O my Lord,” said St. Catherine at once, “where were you while 
my heart was so sorely tried by all this vileness?” 

“T was in the midst of your heart,’ answered the Savior. 

“What!” exclaimed Catherine, “Thou who art purity itself wast in 
the midst of my heart which was so full of impurity?” 

“Catherine,” replied Jesus, “did those ugly suggestions and images 
give you pleasure or did they make you sad?” 

“They made me sad,” said Catherine — “they filled me with dis- 
gust — I hated them.” 

“And who,” asked Our Lord in answer, “who caused this except 
I, while I was hidden in your heart?” 


THE HIGHEST TEST 
The story is told of an Anglican who went to Rome for a visit. 


Being on friendly terms with one of the Cardinals of the Church, he 
was permitted to read the documents connected with a process of 
beatification that had been carried on in favor of a certain holy per- 
son. 

The visitor read the documents; and one day the Cardinal asked 
him what was his opinion of the case. 

“Why, this person was surely a saint,” he answered; “the evidence 
here is overwhelming ; it is more than enough to convince me.” 

“Ah,” said the Cardinal, “we are more strict than you. The cause 
of this person has already been rejected by the Church.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











RESOLVE TO RESOLVE 


Observation forces on one the impression that New Year’s resolu- 
tions are becoming merely a matter for jest or pretense or total indif- 
ference to many people. Some, in a mood of hopelessness, say: What’s 
the use? Others talk endlessly about innumerable resolutions that 
neither they nor anyone else expect to be kept; others, in a state of 
rather smug self-satisfaction, simply give the matter no thought at all. 

We do not hestitate, however, to go on record as saying that many 
resolutions were better not made at all. They lack either point or power; 
point, because they are so abstract as to be unrecognizable in a practical 
emergency ; or power, because there is not enough will behind them to 
carry over until the 3rd of January. 

Nevetheless, there is one kind of resolution that has a serious and 
far-reaching import in our lives. There is one occasion when resolutions 
must be made; when they must be definite and serious; when the lack 
of a resolution means disaster. It is not necessarily New Year’s Day— 
but every time we go to confession with the hope of receiving forgive- 
ness for our sins. 

Technically, making resolutions in confession is called having a pur- 
pose of amendment. Unless this purpose be a matter of the heart and 
will and innermost determination, it can hardly be said that there is 
sorrow for sin; and if there is no sorrow for sin, there is no forgiveness 
of sin; and if there is no forgiveness of sin in confession, the last state 
of the man is worse than the first. 

Hence a very practical and fruitful and necessary resolution for the 
New Year might be the determination to be more serious about one’s 
resolution in every confession of the year. When there are grave sins 
to be confessed, it will be remembered that sorrow must cover them all 
and will be measured only by the force of one’s resolve not to fall 
again; if there are only light sins to be told, the necessary sorrow will 
be there if one concentrate on at least one fault and truly intend doing 
something about it during the forthcoming weeks or days. 

Such a New Year’s resolution will have both point and power ; point 
because it will adapt itself to the fault at the time when faults must 
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be recalled; power, because united to it will be the strong graces of a 
sacrament. 


THE LIQUOR MENANCE 
For a time, after the repeal of prohibition, it was considered some- 


what amusing to see the hundreds of liquor stores opening for business 
in every city, and the lavish displays made of every conceivable kind of 
intoxicating beverage. It was also considered amusing to learn how 
many of these stores were forced to close after a few months because 
business was not in proportion to their number. 

However, the business zeal of many large liquor companies has led 
to very serious evils. Not the least among them is the appeal that is 
being made to women, in an effort to open up large new fields for 
profit. One advertisement states that, even as the customs of women 
have changed in regard to smoking, they are now discovering “that it 
is smart and fine to drink whiskey.” Then it promotes a brand of 
whiskey said to possess “that softness and satin smoothness that a dis- 
criminating woman naturally seeks.” 

Editor and Publisher has some pointed remarks on this sort of 
insidious stuff. 

“Newspapers that lend themselves to such exploitation are pretty 
sure to find themselves under the severe criticism of some of the finest 
elements of American society. 

“The simple truth of the matter is that certain of the liquor inter- 
ests are running wild in advertising, making exaggerated statements 
in newspapers, magazines and all other media that will accept their 
highly specious stuff. One does not have to be a temperance advocate, 
or a moralist, to resent the impudence of some of the current stuff. 
Press agents for liquor interests are also busy, some of them directly 
appealing to the editors of women’s pages, urging use of material cal- 
culated to encourage women to drink more booze, and use more booze 
in cooking. The brewers, or some of them, are trying to capture the 
‘large woman-market with which the cigaret people were so success- 
_— 

All of which adds to the problem of every decent woman, who must 
not only develop a new kind of sales resistance, but courageously fight 
the social customs that are rapidly growing up around her. 


RUSSIAN CONSISTENCY 
Most revolutionary movements run around in circles. They begin 
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by setting out furiously away from a certain point, destroying every- 
thing and everybody that stands in the way of escape. But like the 
wanderer lost in the woods, they gravitate towards a circular move- 
ment, which, before they are aware, brings them back to the point 
from which they started. 

Consider the Russian experiment in point. 

At the outset of the Soviet revolution, private ownership of farms 
and private operation of the same, was considered a cardinal evil of 
the capitalistic system from which the Soviet leaders had furiously 
departed. Farms were all to be collectivized, and those Russian peas- 
ants who refused to give up their property and to work on the gov- 
ernment owned farms, were either hustled off to Siberian prison camps 
or summarily executed. 

That was several years ago. In the interim, the government-owned 
farms proved abject failures, and so the government has decided that 
the farmers should return to their old homes and privately work their 
farms. 

The farms, however, had fallen into ruin during the collective days, 
when the workers had been forced to live together like one family and 
were but hired laborers on the farms. Now, when they were asked to 
return, they saw that all their livestock had been lost, their former 
homes were delapidated or in ruins, food would be scarce, if they would 
be able to find any at all at first, and in general, it would be like 
starting to clear the ground all over from the beginning. So they refused 
to go back. 

And then the wise old Soviet government, which had a few years 
before shot their friends and relatives for not leaving the farms, took 
out a group of 30 (presumably, as a modest beginning on the new 
policy) of the survivors and shot them for not going back to the farms. 

Truly, the ways of revolution are the ways of a wanderer lost in 
the woods ! 


JUDGING THE MOVIES 
In an illuminating article published in the October, 1935, issue of 
The Catholic Educational Review, Richard Dana Skinner, well known 
dramatic critic, sums up the principles that should be followed in apply- 
ing Catholic standards in the judgment of screen productions. 
“First of all,” he says, “the theme of each play should be very care- 
fully analyzed. Just what is the problem or question put up to the main 
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character? Just what answer does that character choose? And what 
are the results of his or her choice? If the choice seems to be an im- 
moral one and seems also to have the approval of the author, then the 
play in question can be put down quite simply as ‘immoral.’ No further 
investigation is really necessary in such cases, no matter how much of 
a veil of ‘artistry’ may be thrown about the immoral theme by way of 
perfume or decoration. 

“The second step — assuming the play has a moral theme — is to 
look at the plot and treatment. One thing of particular importance to 
watch for is the giving of wrong reasons for right actions. Many a 
play has a moral ending for which the author gives entirely the wrong 
reasons. That comes out in dialogue and treatment. The next and 
obvious thing to look for is the degree of good taste and judgment with 
which a story is handled. In fact, there are apt to be, even among very 
sincere people who are in entire agreement as to their code of moral 
standards, violent disagreements on the question of decency or indecency. 

. . Common sense and a realistic understanding of human nature are 
the only safeguards of judgment in such matters. . . . 

“There are, then, at least three definite adverse classifications into 
which the average play might fall. This discussion might well come to 
an end simply by listing these classifications: (a) The play is immoral 
in theme and indecent in treatment. (b) The play is immoral in theme, 
although inoffensive in treatment. (c) The play is moral in theme, but 
offensive or ‘indecent’ in treatment.” 


From the N. C. W. C. headquarters in Washington, Mr. Skinner’s 
entire article, together with a pamphlet on “The Problem of Motion 


Pictures,’ may be obtained for twenty-five cents by those who wish to 
be informed on this agitated subject. 


FIDELITY 

When motion picture directors tried to induce Will Rogers to carry 
out the directions that called for a kissing scene in which he was to be 
a principle in one of his plays, he said: 

“T never kissed nobody but Betty Blake (Mrs. Rogers) in my life, 
and I ain’t going to start now.” 

In a world that has gone a long way toward what it thinks is a 
genteel form of promiscuity, words like these are a lasting tribute to 
the man who uttered them. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


MARTYRS 

Nicander was foliowed to the 
stand by his wife Daria and his 
little son, whom 
Papian, brother to 
the martyr St. Pasi- 
crates carried in his 
arms. When the holy martyr was 
about to be decapitated, Daria en- 
deavored to approach, in order to 
encourage him, but could not by 
reason of the crowd; whereupon 
Marcian, stretching forth his 
hand, presented her to Nicander, 
who took leave of her with a 
serene countenance, saying: “Peace 
be with thee.” The undaunted 
woman exhorted him in the fol- 
lowing words: “Be of good cour- 
age, my dear husband, and com- 
plete thy sacrifice. I am consoled 
now that I behold thee going to 
everlasting glory; and being thus 
made the wife of a martyr, I re- 
joice at my happy lot. Give to God 
those manifestations of love which 
are his due, and pray for me, that 


he may save my soul from eternal 
death.” 


Marcian, also, was followed by 
his wife and other relatives; but 
she, on the contrary, tore her gar- 
ments, and exclaimed: “Ah me! 
why dost thou despise me, my 
Marcian? Take pity on me, or at 
least upon this my child.” Mar- 
cian interrupting her, said: “How 
long shall the devil continue to 
keep thee blind? Depart, and allow 
me to terminate my martyrdom in 
peace.” But she continued her 
wailings, and even threw herself 
upon him to impede his progress. 
The saint, therefore, requested a 
pious Christian, named Zoticus, to 


From “The 
Victories of 
the Marytrs” 


keep her back, and having arrived 
at the place of execution, said to 
her: “In the name of the Lord, 
retire, possessed as thou art by the 
devil, thou canst not behold the 
termination of my triumph.” Then 
embracing his son, he raised his 
eyes to heaven, and said: “My 
God, take this my child into thy 
holy keeping.” 

Finally, the two saints, having 
given each other the kiss of peace, 
had their eyes bound by the execu- 
tioner, and were beheaded. 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES 


St. John Chrysostom relates that 
when St. Meletius was being 
driven into exile, he saw that the 
people were armed 
with stones to throw 
at the governor who 
was in the carriage with him, and 
at once stretched out his arms and 
stood in front of the governor so 
that he would not be injured. 
Father Segneri also relates that a 
certain man in Bologna killed the 
only son of a lady of the place, 
and then, in fleeing from the peo- 
ple, happened to take refuge in the 
house of the very mother of his 
victim. She hid him from his pur- 
suers, and when the danger was 
over, told him: “You have killed 
my son; from now on you must 
be my son and heir; take this 
money and save yourself, because 
you are not safe here.” You will 
object, when you read these inci- 
dents: “Those people were Saints ; 
I am not that strong.” And I reply 
with St. Ambrose: “If you are not 
strong enough, pray to God and 
He will make you strong.” 


From “Spouse 
of Christ” 














Book Reviews 








SCRIPTURE 

The Magdalene Question. Translated 
from the German “Die Magdalenen 
Frage” of Doctor Peter Ketter, by Rev. 
Hugo Koehler, M.A. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, 
75 cents. 

This little book was written to prove 
that Mary Magdalene, Mary the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus, and the anon- 
ymous sinful woman who anointed the 
feet of Jesus at the banquet of Simon 
the Pharisee, are three different persons. 

Though the Church in her Liturgy 
and public preaching has always ac- 
cepted the opinion held by many early 
writers, that these three characters are 
one and the same person, yet the opinion 
held by the author of The Magdalene 
Question has always had its supporters. 
This late book has in no way decided 
the question. It is simply another pres- 
entation, able though it is, of the argu- 
ments that have been proposed time and 
again in the course of ages. 

In spite of his thorough study of tradi- 
tion, the author has not succeeded in 
disproving the statement made so often 
that the bulk of tradition is for the 
identification of the three characters, and 
unfortunately he has quoted in support 
of his opinion a passage from St. Jerome 
which has no bearing on the question, 
and completely ignored other passages of 
the same Saint in which he definitely 
decides for identification. 

As regards the opinion of exegetes of 
our modern day, Father L. Fonck, S.J., 
certainly cannot be quoted as holding 
for three different women. It is, in fact 
very doubtful if he held for even two. 
In his article in Verbum Domini, Vol. 8 
(1928), pages 65-74, the one quoted by 
the author as placing Father Fonck 
among those who positively reject the 
theory of identification, Father Fonck 
positively identifies Mary the sister of 
Martha with the anonymous sinner and 
makes no judgment as to the identity 
of this woman with Mary Magdalene. 

The little book should be read widely. 
It is a masterly treatment of the whole 
problem.—E. A. M. 

The New Testament. The Challoner 
Revised Edition, with annotations and 


References and Historical and Chrono- 
logical Index. Preface by Rev. James A. 
Carey, M.A. Imprimatur of Cardinal 
Hayes of New York. Published by C. 
Wildermann Co., 33 Barclay St., New 
York. Size, 4% by 6% inches. 947 
pages. Price, Imitation leather, $2.00; 
German morocco, $3.00; Walrus, leather- 
lined limp cover, $5.00. 

This is a new, handy, beautifully 
printed edition of the New Testament. 
The publishers, with the approbation of 
Cardinal Hayes, have introduced into 
the text ‘all important emendations of 
the Douai version that have received 
the unanimous endorsement of Catholic 
Scripture scholars. In the introduction 
to this edition, the Rev. Dr. Carey, who 
is professor of Sacred Scripture at the 
Seminary of Dunwoodie, N. Y., has 
given an iJluminating history of the Douai 
version, analyzing its merits and defects, 
and explaining the nature and extent of 
textual changes made. The printing is 
done in large clear type, and the size of 
the volume recommends it both for the 
home and reader’s library and for the 
purpose of the student.—D. F. M. 

MUSIC 

Parish Kyriale. Published and set up 
by Monks of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn. Price, 1 to 11 copies, 10 
cents each, plus postage. 12 to 300 
copies, 10 cents each less discount of 
20 per cent. 

* This parish manual of Gregorian music 
is intended as a popular means to aid in 
introducing Congregational Gregorian 
singing in parishes. It may also serve, 
we might add, to intreduce Gregorian 
chant to many choirs. It contains the 
Asperges and Vidi Aquam, 13 of the 
principal Gregorian Masses, the Requiem 
Mass with Libera, and hymns for Bene- 
diction. The music is set up in modern 
notation and the low price is a distinct 
feature. Certainly a booklet that should 
help spread true Church music. 

—D. F. M. 

Gregorian Chant Manual. By Most 
Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Sister Alice 
Marie, O.S.U., and Rev. Gregory Huegle, 
O.S.B. Published by Silver Burdett and 
Company, New York. 329 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 
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In presenting the Gregorian Chant 
Manual, the co-authors have not merely 
added another delightful text to brighten 
the “Catholic Music Hour,” but have 
collaborated in a practical work destined 
to bring the simple beauty of the Grego- 
rian Chant, the only pure, the only ap- 
proved, liturgical music within the scope 
of the child’s appreciation. Though the 
Manual has been written for the instruc- 
tion of children, still it might prove to be 
a source of greater inspiration to those 
already well versed in the Chant. 

With the purpose of Pope Pius X in 
view, namely, to make the Plain Chant 
an integral part of the Divine worship 
familiar to clergy and laity alike, and, 
in accord with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Church, to instill its teach- 
ings into the hearts of the young, the 
authors of the “Gregorian Chant Man- 
ual” have combined in a truly remark- 
able system of pedagogy the first princi- 
ples of sacred and modern music that 
cannot escape the notice and approval 
of teachers and instructors who have, 
for the last fifteen or twenty years, wag- 
ged their heads and insisted: “ it cannot 
be done.” 

The first sixty five pages of the Manual 
are devoted to the History of Gregorian 
Chant and a brief but concise explana- 
tion of the precepts that govern it. Even 
the casual reader will recognize a pains- 
taking and scholarly work. Its pages 
are replete with footnotes and refer- 
ences directing the teacher to more 
spacious and thorough discussions on the 
matter touched upon in the text. The 
next three Chapters comprise the second 
part of the book in which are set forth 
the general and specific aims in teach- 
ing the Chant. Here too, the authors 
consistently develope the thesis which 
they have set down from the beginning, 
that: “All musical education serves to 
develope an aesthetical, emotional, so- 
cial, moral and ethical appreciation in 
the child;” and, that over and above, 
the Gregorian Chant brings out the 
child’s native creative instinct and its 
capacity for the spiritual while affording 
an expression for the most beautiful 
prayer, the prayer of song. The third 
and latter part of the Manual consists 
of a detailed plan for instructing the 
pupils of the grades from three to six. 
Here is a plan that cleverly avoids rou- 
tine by chosing the choicest bits from 
sacred and modern music and introduc- 
ing phonograph records to familiarize the 


young pupil with the finest and most 
classical selections. 

In recommending the “Gregorian 
Chant Manual” as a useful and neces- 
sary acquisition to the choir director’s 
library, we cannot speak in terms more 
powerful than those written by the au- 
thors in the opening of the tenth Chap- 
ter: “The purpose of this book is to 
lead children to look upon modern music 
as the musical expression of human, 
finite activities and contacts of every- 
day life, and upon chant as the expression 
of the divine, infinite relations of the 
soul with its Creator.’—G. H. S. 

EDUCATION 

College Men. Their Making and Un- 
making. By Dom Proface. Published by 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. X 
and 314 pages. Price, $2.00; postpaid, 
$2.15. 

Seldom have we seen a more interest- 
ing and penetrating study of modern 
college men than is presented in this 
volume by an experienced educator under 
the pen-name of Dom Proface. It is 
true, laborious treatises have been written 
along these lines in a pseudo-philosophi- 
cal vein; analyses, sometimes pessimistic, 
often optimistic, of college youth find 
their way into the various reviews; but 
here we are given a rapid and clear 
view of many of the problems and per- 
plexities that face the modern young man 
in college, together with the mellow 
methods used by an experienced faculty 
advisor to straighten out their mental, 


-moral and social tangles. The book is 


written in anecdotal form; it is simply 
a large number of incidents and situa- 
tions presented in the natural conversa- 
tions between advisor and student that 
compesed them. It will be noticed by 
Catholics that the dialogue rarely, and 
then only indirectly, touches on the place 
and need of supernatural religion in stu- 
dents’ lives; but the book is evidently 
directed to the great mass of college men, 
so many of whom would not deign to 
consider a religious treatise on their 
problems, but who would be aided by 
some straight thinking along rational 
lines. Particularly noteworthy for educa- 
tors is the method used by the advisor 
in dealing with problems brought to 
him by students; a method that com- 
bines sympathy, understanding, humility, 
with the ability to draw out of the stu- 
dent’s own mind the conclusions that 
would otherwise seldom be accepted. 
—D. F. M. 
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K, Catholic Events &% 


Persons: 

The Holy Father, through his Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, recently 
sent a message to the chairman of the Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures 
and through him to all the Bishops of the United States, in which he felicitated 
them on the magnificent results already achieved through the Legion of Decency, 
encouraged all to continue their vigilance and their unflagging endeavors to pro- 
tect the family, the State, and especially children from moral contagion, and ex- 
tended his apostolic blessing to all who have in any way taken part in the cam- 
paign of the Legion of Decency. 

The Holy Father, at a secret consistory held in Vatican City on December 
16th, created 20 new Cardinals. Before the ceremony of elevation, in the allocution 
that usually precedes such ceremonies, he again expressed his desire for peace, 
admonishing those “who have expressed surprise and taken offense as if We had 
not satisfied the demands of the office of teacher which has been divinely en- 
trusted to Us,” that he had never failed and never would fail to speak and to labor 
in behalf of peace. 

Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, preached a sermon in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on Sunday, December 8th, in which he voiced “measured, de- 
liberate and emphatic condemnation of the effrontery” of those persons who at a 
meeting in Carnegie Hall had advocated birth control for families on relief. He 
reiterated the law of nature by which birth control by contraception is always 
wrong and sounded a warning of ruin and disaster to the land that through the 
promotion of such practices flies into the face of God. The sermon caused wide- 
spread comment, and during the week 13 denominational clergymen took the 
cardinal to task not only for his statements, but even for daring to make them. 
The Cardinal returned with a devastating reply, in which he scored their democracy 
(by which they had demanded that he be silent), their denial of God and an abso- 
lute moral law, and above all their so-called scientific arguments which he proved 
to be nonsense. 











In recent weeks the following changes in the hierarchy of the United States 
have been made: 

The Most Rev. Joseph C. Plagens, Auxiliary-Bishop of Detroit, since 1924, has 
been named Bishop of Marquette to succeed the late Bishop Paul J. Nussbaum, 
EP. , 

The Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia since 
1929, has been named Bishop of Savannah, Georgia, succeeding Bishop Michael 
J. Keyes, resigned. 

The Rev. Joseph M. Gilmore, chancellor of the diocese of Helena, Montana, 
has been named Bishop of that See to succeed Bishop Ralph L. Hayes, recently 
made Rector of the American college in Rome. 

The Most Rev. George L. Leech, Auxiliary Bishop of Harrisburg, has been 
named Ordinary of that diocese to succeed the late Bishop Philip R. McDevitt. 

The Right Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, chancellor of the archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
has been named Bishop to his Eminence Cardinal Daugherty. 
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The Most Rev. A. J. Smith, Bishop of Nashville, Tennessee, since 1924, died 
suddently on December 16th. 

Msgr. Frank A. Thill, secretary-treasurer of the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade, and Director of Charities for the archdiocese of Cincinnati, has been 
promoted to the position of Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. The 
promotion has necessitated his resignation as secretary-treasurer of the C. S. M. C., 
though he will remain in an official capacity as executive counsel of Archbishop 
McNicholas, who is president of the Crusade, and Archbishop Beckman of 
Dubuque, Chairman of the executive board. The Rev Edward A. Freking, pro- 
fessor of theology and homiletics at Mt. St. Mary Seminary of the West, has been 
named successor of Msgr. Thill as secretary-treasurer of the Crusade. 


Miss Katherine R. Williams, president of the Milwaukee Archdiocesan Council 
of Catholic Women, has been elected President of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women at the 15th annual convention of that organization. She succeeds Miss 
Anne Sarachon Hooley of Kansas City, who served two terms. 


Albert G. Fall, former Secretary of State and former Senator for New Mexico, 
was received into the Catholic Church on December 12th. Seriously ill from 
pneumonia in El Paso, Texas, he had asked for a priest on Tuesday, had been 
instructed as much as possible for two days, and then was baptized. Since his 
baptism he is recovering and spends much of his time studying the Catechism. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, answered a critic 
of the paper who said in a letter that in placing the story of the conversion to the 
Catholic faith of Col. Frank W. Stearns, one time political advisor to President 
Coolidge, the paper had been playing up propaganda. Col. McCormick stated that 
both he and the editor of the Tribune were Protestants, and that they had judged 
the story of Col. Stearns’ conversion solely by its new value. He also noted that 
it was solely because of its news value as the most sensational football team in 
recent years that Notre Dame was given so much space in the sports pages of the 
Tribune. 

The Right Honorable William George Tyrell, former British ambassador to 
France, a Catholic, has been appointed chairman of the British Film Board of 
Censors. The board is a committee of three set up by the Motion Picture Trade 
as highest authority to pass on British films. 

The general manager of Time Magasine has officially expressed his regret over 
the offense given to Catholics by the flippant account of the Seventh National 
Eucharistic Congress held at Cleveland which was carried in that magazine. The 
apology was contained in a letter written in answer to a protest made by Bishop 
Schrembs. In a December issue of Time, a letter of Father Wilfrid Parsons, 
editor of America, was also published on the subject, with a note of regret ap- 
pended. 


Places: 

In the United States, there are 2,365 Catholic children attending State schools 
for the deaf, according to figures released recently by the Catholic Deaf-Mute 
after extensive research. When the research began it was found that in six of 
these State schools, Catholic Deaf-Mutes were forced to attend the so-called non- 
sectarian religious services held there. All but one of these schools have remedied 
this situation since its injustice has been brought to their attention. The survey 
shows, however, the need of Catholic schools for the deaf throughout the country. 
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Lucid 


Sandy: “I want a cheap coat-hanger.” 
Assistant: “Yes, sir; twopence.” 
: “Twopence! Is there nothing 


: “Yes, sir, a nail.” 
*% 


“Want to leave me, Mary? I thought 
you were quite comfortable. What is 
it for—something private?” 

“No ma’am, it’s a sergeant.” 


* 
“Eyes right!” thundered the negro 
lieutenant. 
“You’s wrong!” came back from the 
depths of the — troops. 


Joseph College: “I paid a hundred 
dollars for that dog — part bull.” 

Elizabeth Co-ed: “Which part is bull?” 

Joseph College: “That part about the 
hundred dollars.” 


* 

Doctor (to farmers wife): “Your hus- 
band is not getting on as well as he 
should, Mrs. Browne. Are you giving 
him plenty of animal food as I told 
you?” 

Farmers Wife: “Oh, yes sir! But I 
think that’s the trouble. He gets the 
oats down all right, but he can’t man- 
age the chaff nohow.” 


* 

“How’s Maud, Moses?” 

“Pow’ful as eber, Henry.” 

“Dat mule eber kick?” 

“Yaas suh!!” 

Maud began to bray, and continued 
until Henry said 

“Why you-all don’t do sumfin to stop 
de noise ob dat mule?” 

“W— whut Ah’ do?” 

“Tie a stone to de tail; dat’ll stop her.” 

“Not me! Let de man dat am wifout 
sin tie de fust stone.” 

* 

Robert (seriously): “Do you think 
your father would object to my marry- 
ing you?” 

Eve: “I don’t know; 
like me he would.” 

* 

“Tell them I'll be gone for the day,” 
said the lunatic as he awoke. 


if he’s anything 


Intervals 


That a certain young man is wise be- 
yond his years was proved when he 
paused before answering a widow who 
had asked him to guess her age. 

“You must have some idea,” she said. 

“TI have several ideas,” said the young 
man, with a smile. “The only trouble 
is that I hesitate whether to make you 
ten years younger on account of your 
looks, or ten years older on account of 
your intelligence.” 

* 
She frowned on him and called him 
“Mr.”, 

Because, in fun, he merely kr. 

And then, in spite, the following night, 

The naughty Mr. kr. sr. 

* 


Judge: “Well, here you are again, 
Rastus.” 

Rustas: “Yassuh, boss, I’m afore you 
again, but dis time Ah got a cause.” 

Judge: “Well, what is it, Rastus?” 

Rastus: “Judge, what would you do if 
someone steal your gal?” 

Judge: “I’d cut her company.” 

Rastus: “Dat jes’ what Ah did— Ah 
cut him plenty deep!” 

% 

Youth: “I want to marry your daugh- 
ter.” 

Old Man: 
prospects P” 

Youth: “Great, if you don’t butt in.” 


*% 
Old Time Football Star: “Shay, boys, 
do you like a good (hic) drop kick?” 
Gang: “Why certainly! Let’s have it.” 
Old Time Football Star: “Then take 
a drop of thish shtuff and get a kick!” 


% 

The play went along smoothly until 
the dungeon scene when the tragedian 
shouted: “I’m mad, I’m mad!” and some- 
one in the gallery yelled, “I'll bet you 
ain’t half as mad as the people that 
paid to see the show.” 

% 

“Man is the only animal that can 
talk,” said the lecturer. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the quiet 
man in the group, “but have you ever 
met my wife?” 


“Um —and what are your 











Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 
terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 
Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 
given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Communions 
and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


he 


By this, families in 
which none has received 
an actual vocation may 
adopt a priest as their 
own, 


oh 


By this, they make 
themselves sharers in all 
the labors of the priest 
whom they have aided. 


Cr 
By this they take an 


active part in perpetuat- 
ing the Church of Christ. 











Married Ladies’ Burse, St. Louis 
(Rock Church) ...... geKeeoees 
Sodality Member 


Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 


$2,718.52 


4,550.00 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse... 4,499.57 


League Promoters of the 
Rock Church 


St. Joseph’s Burse 

St. Francis Assisi Burse 
Little Flower Burse 
St. Anne’s Burse 

St. Jude’s Burse 


4,538.57 


St. Thomas Apostle Burse 
St. Gerard’s Burse 
St. Peter’s Burse 
Holy Family Burse 
St. Anthony’s Burse 
Mary Gockel Burse 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., 
Memorial Burse 
Anonymous 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 
Holy Redeemer Burse 








Motion Picture Guide 








Message of the Holy Father to the United States, through his Sec- 
retary of State, Cardinal Pacelli: 


“While commending all men of good will who have co-operated in 
this highly important work of religion and social service, His Holiness 
praises priests, Religious and the Faithful who with noble enthusiasm 
have thrown the weight of their authority and numbers into the cam- 
paign for a clean cinema, and encourages them to continue their vigil- 
ance and with unflagging endeavor to protect family, state, and par- 
ticularly childhood and youth, from moral contagion. With fervent 
prayer that under the auspices of the I mmaculate Mother of God Pledge 
Sunday may result in a veritable plebiscite proclaiming the undying 
vigor of Christian moral principles, the Sovereign Pontiff from his heart 
imparts to Your Excellency and the entire American Episcopate, to 
priests, Religious, promoters and pledge-signers, his paternal Apostolic 
Benediction.” 


The following films are rated as unobjectionable: 





Class A — Section 1— General Approval 


The Affairs of Suzanne 
A Thousand a Minute 
Alias Mary Dow 

Alice Adams 

Annie Oakley 

Atlantic Adventurer 

Bad Boy 

Bar 20 Rides Again 
Beauty’s — 
Between 

Big ecadeons of 1936 
The Bishop Misbehaves 
Bonnie Scotland 

Bright Lights 

Broadway Melody of 1936 
Burning Go 

Call of the Wild 

Calm Yourself 

Cappy Ricks Returns 
Captain Blood 

The Case of the Lucky Legs 
The Case of Missing Man 
Charlie Chan’s Secret 
Cheers of the Crowd 
Confidential 

Courageous Avenger 
Crusades 

Danger Ahead 

Danger Trail 

East of Java 

Every Night at Eight 
Fancy Claw 

Fighting Youth 

Forced Landing 

Freckles 

Gallant Defender 

The Great Impersonation 
Guard That Girl 

Gun Fire 

Gun Play 

Harmony Lane 

The Healer 

Here Comes Cookie 
Here’s to Romance 

High Gaucho 





His Night Out 

Honeymoon Limited 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Along Cassidy 

Hot Tip 

Human oon 

I Dream Too Much 

I Live for Love 

I’ll Love You Always 

In Old Kentucky 

In Person 

The Irish in Us 

Ivory Handled Guns 

The Lady in Scarlet 

T.ast Days of Pompeii 

The Last Outpost 

Lawless Range 

Legend of William Tell 

Little America 

The Littlest Rebel 

Love Me Forever 

The Man From Gun Town 

The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze 

Manhattan Moon 

Man of Steel 

Maria Chapdelaine 

Men of the Hour 

Metropolitan 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Millions in the Air 

Miss Pacific Fleet 

Mister Hobo 

Moonlicht_on the Prairie 

Music is Magic 

Mutinv on the Bounty 

My Marriage 

Nevada 

The Night is Young 

The Officer’s Mess 

Oil for the Lamps of China 

Old Man Rhythm 

Once in a Blue Moon 

O’Shaughnessy’s Boy 

Paddy O’Day 





Paradise Canyon 

Personal Maid’s Secret 

Powder Smoke Range 

Pursuit 

Racing Luck 

The Rain Makers 

Red Blood of Courage 

Red Heads on Parade 

Rendezvous 

The Sage Bush Troubadour 

Scrooge 

Seven Keys to Baldpate 

She Couldn’t Take It 

She Gets Her Man 

arg -_ 

Silkk Hat K 

So Red the Rose 

The Spanish Ca 

Stars Over Broadway 

Steamboat Round the Bend 

Stormy 

Storm ree the Andes 

Swifty 

Tale of Two Cities 

Thanks a Million 

The 39 Steps 

Three Kids — a Queen 

Three Musketeers 

The Throwback 

Thunder Mountain 

To Beat the Band 

Together We Live 

Top Hat 

Too Tough to Kill 

Transatlantic Tunnel 

Two for Tonight 

The Unknown Woman 

The Valley of Wanted Men 

Wanderer of the Wasteland 
arfare 

Western Courage 

Westward Ho! 

Whispering Smith 

Wings Over Ethiopia 

Your Uncle Dudley 


Mystery 





